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Editorial Comment 





—— 


“Another Place on the Globe”’ General Bennike’s term as truce supervision 


officer was a troubled one and was marked by 
NTT UNDOUBTEDLY would have been more numerous outbursts-of particularly intense vio- 
peaceful if another place on the globe than lence. He had been criticized by the Israelis 
Palestine had been found for the Jews to build on numerous occasions for what they consid- 
up their nation.” ered his tendency to be biased in judging dis- 
The above statement was made by Maj. Gen- putes. This bias now appears to be confirmed. 
eral Vagn Bennike, former Chief of Staff of the For, translated into still simpler language, the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- General blames the Jews simply for being where 
tion in charge of the uneasy borders between they are. His irritability after his strenuous du- 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. General Bennike ties is quite understandable, yet it is remarkable 
was relieved from his post some two months that, speaking under stress, the best he could 
ago, and he expressed the above sentiment in produce was the old slogan: Let the Jews go 
___} the course of an interview with the Copenhagen someplace else. Having delivered himself of this 
~~ | paper Information. sentiment, General Bennike’s evaluation of the 
It is clear from. the foregoing that General concrete situation in Palestine follows true to 
Bennike is displeased with history. Had the Pat- pattern: he speaks of the “‘diplomatic web” that 
riarch Abraham consulted him, he would not the Jews have, and their apparently unlimited 
have stopped in Canaan. And Moses, too, would sources of “‘money to finance information ac- 
have led his flock farther on, rather than stop tivity,” etc., etc. (“Jewish gold”, “Jewish po- 
and look, wistfully and finally, to the hills of wer”, the refrain sounds so hauntingly familiar.) 
Judea. It would serve little purpose to debate with 
Many a Jewish wag has had his joke on the General Bennike and to point out that Syria and 
uj subject of Eretz Israel as the Promised Land, and Egypt and Pakistan and Indonesia and many 
. 1] many serious persons tried to wrench history other countries where there are no Jews are 
- 4) out of its apparently predestined course, and equally rent by strife, or that he had no right 
- 1) to persuade the Jews “‘to build up their nation” to assurne the post of impartial truce supervisor 
| somewhere else. General Bennike is probably when he harbored the original notion that the 
3 unfamiliar with modern Jewish history, or he victim is guilty because he was present at the 
he Pat Would have known that fifty years ago the Zion- scene of the violence. 
5 oa ist movement (then but recently founded) split We would not be surprised if General Ben- 
em a} Wide on the question of Palestine or “another nike, a Danish officer, made his remarks without 
===| place on the planet.” Such outstanding person- being aware of their implications. They are all 
ie ach} alities as the writer Israel Zangwill then headed the more shocking as a spontaneous outburst 
on 2} 4 movement which they called “Territorialists’ from the regions that underlie the calculated 
—a movement that sought a more roomy area, thought of such a civilized man. 


4. 
busine} farther removed from the crossroads of political 


; Edit) aspirations. The ‘‘Territorialists’ set to work Privileged Characters 


mo Kat, Bee . 3 . 
h Sit) 2d sent mission after mission to investigate 


a “other places on the globe.” The missions re- T= REPUBLICAN administration’s courtship of 
hold} turned with voluminous reports from which it the Arab countries has had one indirect and 
a became obvious that “other places on the globe,” unforeseen consequence—it is setting new prece- 
er, mi} ike the end of a rainbow, simply do not exist. dents in international procedures. It has been 
Kain Wherever they went, no matter from which the accepted custom in international relations 
“" | Vantage point these missions looked, they dis- that ambassadors from one country to another 
a covered that still another place was preferable. do not meddle in the internal affairs of the coun- 
“spe In the end the “Territorialist” movement dis- try to which they are accredited; they do not 
—_ integrated (a small group of territorialists re- give advice nor pass judgment on events in their 
d cos Mains in existence and it still scans the horizons host countries, at least as long as they maintain 
wy for some other place, though not very hope- their ambassadorial status. This rule appears to 

fully) and though many Jews were aware that have been set aside in Washington in favor of 
Maney Palestine was situated at an inconvenient trafic the Arabs. Thus on October 27, one week be- 
Junction, they accepted the historic dictum and fore the elections, the Egyptian Embassy in 
. concentrated on Eretz Israel. Washington issued a statement in which it took 
5 
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a direct hand in the election campaign. It at- 
tacked American Zionists and pro-Zionists for 
their “partial criticism of United States foreign 
policy” which “clearly indicates where their real 
loyalty lies,’ and further criticized them for 
trying to “discredit” the government. 


The administration in Washington is to be 
congratulated on the help that was so generously 
(and we hope altruistically) given to it by the 
Egyptian Embassy on the eve of the elections. 
However, we cannot help but wonder at the 
wisdom of encouraging such foreign meddling 
in internal American affairs. What, we wonder, 
would happen if, taking a cue from the Egyptian 
Embassy, the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
were to issue statements questioning the loyalty 
of Republicans, the Israeli Embassy were to ques- 
tion the loyalty of the Council for Judaism and 
the American Friends of the Middle East, and 
other foreign embassies were similarly to inter- 
vene in internal U.S. political life? 


Merely to ask this question is to provide the 
answer: such foreign meddling is harmful and 
intolerable. For that matter, neither do Amer- 
ican ambassadors in Cairo interfere in the in- 
ternal political life of Egypt. Why, then, was 
the State Department silent in the face of this 
provocation by Egypt in disregard of accepted 
diplomatic rules? Why was the Egyptian am- 
bassador in Washington not given his passport 
and asked to return to Cairo, or at least warned 
publicly to mind his own business? Is it because 
his unbelievable libel against the loyalty of some 
of this country’s citizens was levelled against 
“Zionists”? Will it now be a consistent policy 
of the State Department to make tacit alliances 
with foreign countries against political oppo- 
nents at home? 


We do not expect the ambassador of Egypt 
to be versed in the processes of democratic gov- 
ernment, or to understand that criticism, and 
the untrammelled right to it, are the sine qua 
non of free self-government. But we do expect 
the administration, in its relations with foreign 
powers, to represent all the people in this coun- 
try, and to act accordingly when a foreign am- 
bassador (even if he represents an Arab coun- 
try) presumes to meddle in internal American 
affairs for the purpose of sowing hate. 


Ampal’s Bar Mitzvah 


HIRTEEN YEARS AGO, Abraham Dickenstein 
came to this country on behalf of the Hista- 
drut and its financial instrument, the Labor 
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Bank of Tel Aviv, to interest American invest. 
ment capital in the pioneering economy of Eret; 
Israel. He had previously visited this country 
and studied the possibilities for this new venture 
and had reached optimistic conclusions. He then 
found that many had enough confidence in the 
future of the enterprise in Eretz Israel to be 
willing to share in it on a business basis, and 
not merely through charitable donations. His 
arrival early in 1942 occurred at an inauspicious 
moment. The world was at war, and German 
armies stood within the borders of Egypt. Pal. 
estine and its Jewish cooperatives did not then 
look like a safe investment. Nevertheless there 
was a sufficient number of persons who had 
faith in the future, and despite the drab out. 
look, Ampal (American Palestine Trading Cor. 
poration) was formed. It began modestly, with 
a registered capital of $99,000. 7 


In the ensuing thirteen years Ampal grew. 
Its capital increased, and through its loans and 
investments in various Israeli enterprises it con- 
tributed heavily to the development of the coun. 
try. Ampal branched out into a variety of 
activities, including purchasing American equip- 
ment for the needs of Jewish cooperative agri- 
culture and industry in Eretz Israel, and mar. 
keting Israeli products in this country. All thi 
time Ampal (now renamed American Israel Cor. 
poration) has been paying dividends on tht 
American capital invested in it. During Israel’ 
war of independence, and in the years that fol- 
lowed, Ampal played a truly historic role. 


We hope to present the full story of Ampi 
in a forthcoming issue of this magazine. At thi 
time we wish to extend to it our best wishes o 
the occasion of its Bar Mitzvah. 





Final Solution 


Some asked for water to die clean of sin. 
An old one spat. A young one told her agt 

Though all were driven, most walked silent if 

Assent to the chamber. Past outrage 


Now, nor. whip, kick, belly-blow 

Could deform the wonder of their end 
Who left as they had come: in hosts alone, 
Astonished, naked, and with empty hands. 
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PPARENTLY Univac, the fabulous calculat- 

ing machine which predicted a Democratic 
weep of the Senate and House, has suffered a 
nervous breakdown, or so its collapse is described 
by its guardians. The machine, baffled by con- 
tradictory trends, early on the evening of Elec- 
tion Day displayed neurotic symptoms which 
the hair-breadth victory of the Democrats failed 
to alleviate. Perhaps that is just as well. De- 
ite a natural regret that Univac’s prediction 
was not fulfilled, the prospect of an adamantine 
future coldly foreseen by a mechanical monster 
ischilling. Better that Univac err and partake 
of human confusion and uncertainty like the 
rest of us. 

Of course, one can sympathize with Univac. 
The American electorate was not following a 
reasonable, consistent pattern. Just as one had 
a state pigeon-holed or an area labelled, the 
numbers shifted and the balance changed. One 
could make a convincing case for reactionary 
victory or popular protest. Here a McCarthy 
target won, and there another one lost. No 
sooner did one catch hold of a trend than it 
shifted shape in one’s hands. But perhaps Uni- 
vac’s failure came from its inability properly to 
evaluate imponderables which carried weight for 
both Republicans and Democrats. Even the 
Democratic victories which Univac correctly 
foretold probably did not take place according 
to Univac’s lights. 


Iam thinking of an occasion which hardly 
figured in Univac’s calculations. Last August, 
at a small dinner party in Boston, one of the 
guests announced emphatically that the fate of 
the country hinged on the election of Dick 
Neuberger. Oregon is far away and some of 
the New Englanders present had only the vagu- 
est notion as to the merits or, for that matter, 
the existence of Neuberger. But the lady who 
had raised the question was both impassioned 
and eloquent as she spoke about ‘“‘Dick’s” fight 
to save natural resources from predatory private 
interests. Suddenly, Neuberger’s struggle in 
Oregon assumed national importance in the eyes 
of a handful of people sipping fruit punch in 
4 Massachusetts garden. Two naive souls even 
contributed five dollars apiece to help Neuberg- 





LOAN 


er’s candidacy. I don’t suppose that even the 
contributors of the five dollar bills had much 


Univac Falters 


solid hope that Neuberger would triumph 
against the entrenched powers. The five dollars 
was a modest sacrifice to the Gods of righteous- 
ness with no practical results expected. When 
Neuberger—as of the present count—won by 
all of two thousand votes, did the elation and 
surprise among a few Cambridge hearts appear 
in Univac’s analysis of the returns from Oregon? 
And yet they had a slim bearing on the outcome, 
slim perhaps as the margin of victory. 


If there is any comfort to be taken from the 
total election results for those who had hoped 
for a more vigorous liberal upsurge among the 
voters, it must be drawn from such isolated in- 
stances as the election of an independent liberal 
like Neuberger in a normally Republican state. 
Oregon had not had a Democratic senator for 
forty years. It had remained solidly Republican 
even during the Roosevelt Administration. This 
makes the success of a Democrat like Neuberger 
all the more impressive. Apparently energy and 
courage—particularly courage—can occasionally 
overcome public apathy and defeatism. 


It will be important to remember this copy- 
book maxim in the next two years. There is 
nothing to indicate that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration views the election returns as a mandate 
for more liberal domestic policies. Secretary 
Dulles lost no time in dismissing career diplomat 
John Paton Davies from the State Department 
after twenty-three years of service and four 
years before he would have been eligible for a 
pension. The much-cleared and often investi- 
gated Mr. Davies is charged not with disloyalty 
but with errors of judgment in regard to our 
China policy. McCarthy may or may not have 
been personally weakened but the doctrine 
which equates difference of opinion with treason 
is still flourishing in full bloom. It smells no 
sweeter whether it is called McCarthyism or 
Dullism. And even the name of Eisenhower will 
not alter the essence. The climate, except for 
an occasional whiff of ozone, has not changed. 


In the face of human cussedness, Univac, be- 
ing a reasonable machine, can afford a break- 
down. The rest of us can’t. Not in the next 
two years and not after such mysteries as the 
gleam in Oregon. 


Marie SyrKIN 
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A Reception for Adenauer 


by Shlomo Katz 


T= press reports were brief: Konrad Ade- 
nauer, Chancellor of the West German Re- 
public, met with leaders of major American 
Jewish organizations and other notables at a 
reception given in his honor by Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann at his home. Among those present 
were, beside Dr. Goldmann, Rabbi Israel Gold- 
stein, President of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, Dr. Emanuel Neumann and Mrs. Rose 
Halprin, members of the Executive of the Jew- 
ish Agency, the ambassador of Israel to Turkey, 
the Israel Consul General in New York, and 
others. 

A brief item, and had the guest thus hon- 
ored by the aforementioned leaders of major 
American Jewish organizations been the chief 
of almost any other government, it would have 
evoked only a passing smile of satisfaction: it 
is pleasant to see formal gestures of goodwill 
between representatives of nations and peoples. 
But the guest honored was the Chancellor of 
West Germany, and this fact at once trans- 
formed an otherwise minor and inoffensive in- 
cident into one charged with explosive questions. 
The public status of those present at the recep- 
tion again projected into the forefront the ever- 
present and ever-painful quesion of German- 
Jewish relations. 

It is a question that can be neither evaded nor 
ignored. How and when it will be solved it is 
impossible to predict, but at this time, a brief 
ten years after the defeat of Nazi Germany, it 
confronts us almost as sharply as it did when the 
concentration camps and the extermination cen- 
ters were thrown open by the allied armies, and 
the entire world learned the extent of the horror. 

The full extent of the inability of Jews and 
Germany to confront each other on a par be- 
came apparent a couple of years ago, when the 
question of German reparations for destroyed 
and looted property came to the fore. Even 
this simple, and seemingly uncontroversial mat- 
ter—claiming what is one’s own—aroused a tem- 
pest and very many maintained that the time 
had not come yet for Jews to negotiate any ac- 
counting with Germany, not even that of robbed 
and destroyed property. 

A reparations agreement was signed with 
Germany by both Israel and the Jewish organ- 
izations concerned. It is certainly unnecessary 
to revive now the debate that raged before it 
was signed. But it is necessary to recall that the 
signing of the agreement was accompanied by 


innumerable statements stressing that it jp 
no wise affected the basic gulf that separate 
Germany from Jews—a gulf of guilt and pain 
This was amply illustrated a short time ago, 
when members of the Israeli reparations mission 
in Germany attended a social function for dip. 
lomats. The Jewish press everywhere at onc 
protested against their attendance, because it 
might be interpreted as a step in the direction 
of establishing normal diplomatic relations, | 
is conceivable that at some future date, near or 
far, the government of Israel may find it neces. 
sary to establish diplomatic relations with Ger. 
many. In that case, such a step will no doubt 
be preceded by extensive public debate that will 
reveal the state of public opinion on this sub- 
ject. Governments as such sometimes are com- 
pelled by circumstances to take steps that are 
distasteful to their electorates. 


BUT ONE CANNOT HELP but wonder why 

prominent personages who are heads of Jew- 
ish organizations at this time found it necessary 
to attend the reception for Adenauer. The ques 
tion of Adenauer’s personal convictions dos 
not enter into the picture. He is no doubt fre 
of any taint of Nazism during the Hitler years 
He has often expressed fine sentiments on th: 
subject of the guilt of his country toward the 
Jewish people. On the other hand, in intern 
German matters, he has not acted as consistently 
in the field of denazification as one could hav 
expected. 


However, Konrad Adenauer did not come to 
this country as a private citizen. He came 
the Chancellor of West Germany, at the inv- 
tation of the government of the United State 
Since he was the guest of this government, w 
all had to observe scrupulously the proprietis 
of courtesy due to him. But was there justift 
cation for the official welcome accorded him 
by leaders of Jewish organizations? 


It is a regrettable fact that leadership als 
imposes rather strict obligations of a publi 
nature. Jewish leaders can hardly afford to at 
tend a public function to an official guest from 
Germany as they would a private party. Whethe 
they intended it or not, in this instance they 
have given rise to speculations that account 
between Jews and Germany have been settled 
bygones are bygones, and let’s all be friends to 
gether as if nothing serious had happened. 5 
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this indeed what they intended to convey by 
their presence? 

What was said at the reception? The brief 
news item is not very enlightening, but it does 
tell a little. ‘The German leader reiterated his 
conviction that it was his country’s moral ob- 
ligation to redress [how?] the wrongs... ” etc. 
And “Dr. Goldmann expressed satisfaction with 
the smooth operation of the Bonn-Israeli repara- 
tions agreement” but informed the Chancellor 
that there was a serious lag in implementing in- 
dividual indemnification agreements. That’s all. 
A pious sentiment on the part of one; a bit of 
praise and a touch of criticism on the part of 
the other—as if the situation involved a meeting 
between Swedish and French diplomats discuss- 


7 


ing some trade agreement. The proverbial Mar- 
tian at the reception (or even if he were only 
to read the press clippings) would not even sur- 
mise that something overwhelmingly tragic had 
occurred between Jews and Germany a short 
decade ago. 

Was this a step in the direction of establishing 
de facto diplomatic relations, to confront Jews 
with an established fact? I do not know. One 
can possibly understand Dr. Goldmann’s pres- 
ence, since he has been instrumental in negotia- 
ting the reparations agreement with West Ger- 
many. But the presence of the other Zionist 
dignitaries was a serious mistake at best, and 
showed a Jack of sensitivity to the innermost 
feelings of countless thousands. 


Why Israel Feels Threatened 


by H. Raphael 


EVER SINCE the newborn state of Israel re- 

pulsed the aggressor Arab armies in 1948, 
have the people and the leadership of Israel 
felt their security so threatened as they did in 
the Fall of 1954. Though the balance of forces 
that had been established by the truce agree- 
ments, and confirmed by the tri-partite declar- 
ation of 1950 to preserve the status quo and to 
prevent an armament race, was an unstable 
structure and allowed the recurrence of numer- 
ous dangerous incidents, it at least prevented 
an explosion in the relations between Israel and 
the Arabs and a resumption of war. _ 

A series of new developments has aroused in 
Israel the apprehension that even this shaky 
construction of truces and guarantees is about 
to collapse. The new developments are: 1) the 
agreement between the United States and Iraq 
to provide weapons to the latter, 2) the acqui- 
sition by Egypt of the military bases along the 
Suez Canal, 3) the suspension of the British 
embargo on the sale of arms to Egypt, and, 4) 
the avowed purpose of the United States to grant 
arms to Egypt. These have deprived Israel of 
the sense of even relative security which she 
has enjoyed before, and are likely at best to 
lead to an armament race, compelling Israel to 
buy sufficient arms to balance those granted to 
the Arabs without charge, or, at worst, to en- 
courage the Arabs toward a new military ad- 
venture with the prospect of a more favorable 
outcome than the one they suffered seven years 
ago. 

The victory in 1948 of the new and inexper- 
lenced, but dedicated, Israel army over the com- 


bined might of the Arab countries, has struck 
a severe blow at Arab military prestige, and has 
given rise to revenge fantasies in the Arab cap- 
itals. The Israeli victory has been described by 
observers as a “miracle.” But this “miracle,” 
which established Israel as a viable political re- 
ality, had another consequence which is both 
flattering and dangerous: it influenced many 
prominent statesmen to believe that Israel’s mil- 
itary superiority over her neighbors is a per- 
manent fact. 

This belief in Israel’s military superiority lies 
at the root of the misunderstanding of Israel’s 
fears in many high quarters, and of the tendency 
to ignore the broad background of Middle East- 
ern affairs. 


[? MusT BE BORNE in mind that the objective 

conditions of Israel’s existence in the region 
have been unfavorable from the very start. Is- 
rael’s position as an island of modern civilization 
in the midst of a sea of more or less homogeneous 
nations to whom modern civilization is alien, 
would have caused justifiable concern even if 
the Arab states had not tried to strangle the 
Jewish state at its inception. When the mortal 
hostility of the Arabs is added to the unfavorable 
geographical and demographic factors, the 
threatening potentialities of the situation are 
incalculably magnified. 

Israel, with a population of less than two 
million, faces a concentration of forty million 
Arabs. Its area of about eight thousand square 
miles is surrounded by two and a half million 
square miles of Arab territory. Wealth flows to 
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the Arab countries from underground oil re- 
sources, whereas Israel is confronted with a severe 
economic and financial struggle to stabilize its 
economic structure. 

The picture becomes even more threatening 
in view of the political and military isolation of 
Israel within the Middle East. The Arab League 
unites the Arab countries in a pact of collective 
security. Two Arab countries — Jordan and 
Iraq—have treaties with England guaranteeing 
their territorial integrity in case of attack. Iraq 
has an agreement with the United States to re- 
ceive arms, and efforts are being made to include 
it in the Pakistan-Turkey military pact. Egypt 
is courted to join a pro-western defense bloc 
and is being offered arms and economic assis- 
tance. Israel stands outside these arrangements. 
Though her devotion to the ideals of western 
democracy are beyond doubt, and her determ- 
ination to defend her hard-won independence 
against any aggressor is greater than that of any 
other country in the region, Israel has not been 
asked to participate in any of the discussions for 
the defense of the region; in fact, she has been 
studiously and demonstratively ignored in all 
such discussions, as a sop to the Arabs. 

The new American policy to draw Egypt into 
the orbit of the western camp, seeks to achieve 
this aim by means of the exclusion of Israel. 
Apologists for this policy try to justify it on 
two grounds: 1) that the new regime in Egypt 
is, in time, bound to join the West wholeheartedly 
even if it is not ready to do so now, and 2) that 
the Nasser regime in Egypt is more moderate in 
its attitude toward Israel than the other Arab 
countries, and augmenting its military power 
does not therefore constitute a threat to Israel’s 
security. 


‘THESE ASSUMPTIONS are baseless, and illustrate 

the unreality of the appeasement policy. Re- 
grettably, the facts do not support any assump- 
tion that the Nasser regime is more moderate. 
Not only does Egypt persist in its blockade 
against ships bound to and from Israel seeking 
to go through the Suez Canal (the seizure of the 
ship Bat Galim is only the latest in a long series 
of interferences with Israel-bound shipping), 
but Nasser himself has recently delivered him- 
self of an unprecedented declaration. The chief 
of the government of Egypt, who has himself 
fought in the ranks of the defeated Egyptian 
army, demanded that Israel should cede the 
Negev to Egypt—an area amounting to three 
quarters of the entire area of Israel. Since their 
diplomatic triumph in winning control of the 
Suez Canal, the new rulers of Egypt have re- 
sorted to intensified guerrilla warfare against 
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Israel, concentrating on destroying Israeli jrr. 
gation lines in the Negev. Sharp censure by the 
UN Truce Commission remained without effect, 

Are there any grounds to assume that Egypt 
is ready to join regional defense arrangements 
against communist penetration? All signs indi. 
cate that the present chiefs of Egypt are in no 
hurry to abandon their neutralist position, Re. 
cent declarations from Cairo prove beyond 
doubt that while Egypt will gladly accept the 
benefits offered to induce her to join the Wes, 
she will avoid any commitment calling for te. 
ciprocal action. From informed quarters yw 
learn that Egypt is also exerting pressure on 
Iraq to avoid such commitments. 

Egyptian neutralism is nothing new. Egypt 
remained neutral during World War II, as wel 
as in the cold war of more recent years. When 
the first attempts were made to organize the 
defense of the Middle East, Egypt remained cold 
to all suggestions. In October 1951, the United 
States, England, France, and Turkey asked Egypt 
to join a Middle Eastern command in which 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa wer 
to be associated. Egypt promptly refused. The 
State Department did not give up hope. A year 
later a more modest plan was suggested. In. 
stead of a Middle East Command, it was now 
suggested to set up a Middle East Defense Or- 
ganization. This plan too could not be imple. 
mented, primarily because of Egypt’s refusal to 
join. 

The alibi for this refusal was that Egypt did 
not want to make any commitments to the Wes 
as long as the problem of the Suez Canal hal 
not been solved. Now the problem of the Sue 
Canal has been solved in consonance with Egypt! 
national aspirations, but repeated statements by 
Abd el Nasser demonstrate that neutralism re 
mains a permanent element in Egypt’s foreign 
policy. 

The recent interview which the Premier o 
Egypt gave to the representative of U.S. New 
and World Report (September 3, 1954), is it 
structive regarding the mood of this country! 
rulers. In this interview Nasser accords unqual: 
fied praise to Nehru’s neutralism. He oppos' 
any kind of regional defense initiated by th 
West, and stresses that it would have to aris 
locally, in order to deprive communists of th 
argument that it is a product of western im 
perialism. Nasser urges the West not to pres 
Egypt in the matter of joining, but also nott 
postpone military aid, and to refrain from “com 
plicating” this aid with various conditions. 

The pattern of Egyptian policy is thus qui 
clear. On the one hand a rejection of all com 
mitments to the West; on the other hand a & 
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sire to take full military, political and economic 
advantage of the present climate of appeasement. 


ECRETARY OF STATE DULLEs, too, does not 

harbor many illusions regarding the Arab 
countries. Upon his return from his tour in 
the Middle East in 1953, he said: ““A Middle East 
defense organization is a future rather than 
immediate possibility. Many of the Arab coun- 
tries are so engrossed with their quarrels, they 
pay little heed to the menace of Soviet Com- 
munism.” The year that has gone by since Mr. 
Dulles made this statement has not altered mat- 
ters essentially, and America’s willingness to 
supply Iraq and Egypt with arms has not made 
these countries more amenable to participation 
in defense plans against attack from outside. 


That Iraq was the first Arab country chosen 
to receive American arms only adds to Israel’s 
concern. Iraq is the only one of the Arab coun- 
tries that has not even signed a truce agreement 
with Israel, and even the “moderation” which 
is sometimes ascribed to Egypt, cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be ascribed to Iraq. 
Iraq leads the anti-Israel campaign of the Arab 
League; its premier, Fadil al Jamali, is one of 
the most venomous spokesmen of this campaign. 
On January 16, 1954, he addressed the Iraq par- 
liament as follows: “Whoever called for peace 
with Israel would be guilty of high treason and 
should be hanged.” One month later, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954, he again declared: ““The destruc- 
tion of Israel will be achieved only by a strength- 
ening of the Arab states.” 

In view of the above, and similar statements, 
it is hardly surprising that Israel is concerned 
about U. S. grant of arms to Iraq. 

Israel is deeply concerned over the trend which 
aims to exclude her from plans for the defense 
of the Middle East. In the course of discussions 
with the State Dep’t in recent months, rep- 
resentatives of the government of Israel have 
pointed out that Israel could not be content with 
reassuring but noncommittal declarations while 
the Arab countries acquire material reenforce- 
ment, and that any plans which ignore Israel’s 
existence are potentially dangerous. As these 
lines are being written, the discussions between 





Israel and the State Department have not been 
concluded. At one point the State Department 
Wished to issue a statement tending to calm 
Israel’s fears; the representatives of Israel then 
declared that such a statement could be effective 
only if it stresed the vital importance of the 
balance of power in the region, and contained 
aclear recognition that Israel must not be over- 
looked as a factor in the Middle East. In Israel’s 
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opinion a statement by the State Department 
would be valueless unless accompanied by effec- 
tive guarantees. The exact nature of these has 
not yet been defined. 


GoME WESTERN statesmen have accused Israel 

of unjustified nervousness and even hysteria. 
These point out that no arms have yet been sent 
to Iraq and that the preliminary discussions with 
Egypt regarding arms shipments have failed 
because of the latter’s unwillingness to agree to 
America’s terms. In any case, these statesmen 
maintain, Israel’s alarums about a flood of arms 
that is presumably to inundate the Arab coun- 
tries have no basis in fact. 

To this Israel replies that the British evacua- 
tion of the Suez Canal and the cession of its 
tremendous military installations to Egypt al- 
ready create a major threatening fact, and that 
the emerging trend to increase unilaterally the 
armed strength of the Arab countries justifies 
Israel’s most serious apprehensions. Israel doubts 
the usefulness of arming the Arab countries, 
since she does not believe they would be willing 
to use these arms in defense of the region against 
an outside aggressor. It would be best, Israel 
feels, not to arm these countries at all, but if 
the decision to arm them as the price of gaining 
their friendship is irrevocable, then it would be 
desirable that the quantity of arms be limited 
to a minimum, and that it should not be granted 
unilaterally. But some of the authors of the 
“New Look” in the Middle East feel that such 
a policy would be self-defeating in terms of 
winning Arab favor for the West. 

This view evades the chief problem. No one 
in Israel fears an immediate Arab attack; nor 
do Israelis believe that the addition of a certain 
number of tanks and cannon to Arab armaments 
would result in an early assault. Israel’s chief 
concern is over the tendency of the western 
powers to ignore and isolate her at this time, 
when the foundations are being laid for the 
future security of the region. Israel believes that 
such a policy is unsound and destructive to the 
hopes of peace, and if followed consistently, 
will lead to very serious consequences. 
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The Voter Is King—Up to a Point 


by Daniel James 


HE NOVEMBER ELECTION marked the en- 

thronement of the voter as the kingpin of 
politics—that was perhaps the most important 
single result of this month’s balloting. It also 
marked a new page in the development of a 
mature electorate, confirming a long-term proc- 
ess whose continuance is more significant than 
who controls the next Congress. (That should 
permit our friends abroad to sleep contentedly 
every eletcion eve, when usually they worry 
themselves sick lest we plunge this country, and 
so the world, into a political abyss.) 

In retrospect, it is clear now that those canny 
judges of the popular mood, the party bosses, 
acknowledged the new position of the voter 
before the balloting began when they put up 
for office a surprisingly long list of good can- 
didates. This was distinctly not an election dom- 
inated by party hacks, although a sizeable num- 
ber of them were found on party tickets; from 
New York to California there was evident in 
both parties a wholesale improvement in the 
quality of office-seekers, and in some states an 
abundance of top-notch choices put the voter 
in a joyously painful dilemma. 

In New York, for example, the electorate 
faced the happy problem of choosing a Harri- 
man or an Ives for Governor, and in Connecticut 
a Lodge or a Ribicoff. At least two Senatorial 
contests presented excellent alternatives: Case 
or Howell in New Jesrey, Barkley or Cooper in 
Kentucky. Other crucial races saw at least one 
of the parties put up a fine candidate. 

Further proof of the kingly position of the 
voter was the unusual amount of attention paid 
him during this off-year. Normally, mid-term 
elections generate only apathy, even in the 
bosoms of the most devoted party workers. No 
one cares what the issues are or who gets elected; 
the Presidential year is what counts. But 1954 
was different. The atmosphere was that of a 
Presidential year, in some respects, the great 
protagonists of 1952, Eisenhower and Steven- 
son, actually going out on the hustings as they 
did two years before. Eisenhower did not enter 
the fray until near the end, but he was there 
by proxy from the beginning in the person of 
Vice President Nixon, who campaigned harder 
than any other Republican. Similarly, Steven- 





Daniel James is the author of “Red Design for the 
Americas: Guatemalan Prelude.” (John Day, 347 pp. 
$4.50) 


son traveled up and down the country making 
several times the number of speeches he had 
originally intended. . 


AAvPvITIONAL EVIDENCE of a more striking sort 
of how much more mature the American 
voter is today was revealed in the way he voted, 
No longer can it be said that the voter is 2 
sheep who follows his party leader and votes the 
straight party ticket regardless of who is on it, 
This election confirmed the very new tendency 
of American voters to split their ballots ina 
highly unpredictable manner, confounding even 
the most astute political prophets. Voters of 
diverse backgrounds and regions zig-zagged 
across their ballots to vote for candidates, rather 
than parties, establishing a national pattern 
which may be compared to a cross-cut saw whos 
teeth alternately point left then right. Thus in 
Colorado, the voter picked Democratic Senator 
Johnson for Governor but rejected his running- 
mate, Carroll, for Senator. And in New York, 
surprise of surprises, he supported Harriman 
for Governor but skipped over Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, Jr. on the Democratic line to back 
Representative Jacob K. Javits on the Repub- 
lican for Attorney General. 

In addition to splitting his ballot, the voter 
deliberated so carefully that he elected men in 
key states by the slimmest majorities imaginable. 
As so many commentators have observed, rare: 
ly has an election been as close as this year's 
On Wednesday morning, November 3, no fewer 
than six Senatorial seats—and thus control of 
the Senate—were in doubt. Senate control wa 
still in doubt some days later, when it finally 
hinged upon the count in Oregon and New 
Jersey. 

A mere 8,254 additional Republican votes in 
three Western states—Oregon, Wyoming and 
Montana—would have kept Senate control in 
GOP hands. In Oregon, incumbent Senator 
Guy Cordon lost to Democrat Richard Nev- 
berger by a scant 2,000 votes; just one mort 
Republican vote in each of Oregon’s 2,499 prt: 
cints would have saved Cordon’s seat. Similarly, 
had 12,489 more Democrats voted in two staté 
—Ohio and New Jersey—Democratic contrd 
of the Senate woud be firmer than it is. In New 
Jersey, where the tally seesawed back and forth 
for several days, Charles Howell lost to Cliffort 
Case by a mere 3,308 votes out of 1,719,000 cast 
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One of the most dramatic contests was fought 
gut in New York, where Harriman nosed out 
Ives by only 12,000 votes (a figure, the best 
abtainable at this writing, which may change 
when all the ballots are recounted and this article 
is printed) . 

Who said that each and every vote doesn’t 
count? 

Overall, out of an unofficial score of 42,462,000 
ballots tallied by the Associated Press a week 
after the election, the Democratic majority was 
only 1,750,000. The Democratic majority out- 
side the South was a mere 375,000! 


DESPITE HIs NEW SUPREMACY in American 

politics, the voter was not able to prevail 
upon the respective parties to conduct a high- 
level campaign. It was, in fact, one of the 
dirtiest campaigns in late years. The Republi- 
can Party, in particular, seemed so desperate in 
its battle for Congressional control—and for a 
renewed mandate for the Administration—that 
it was impelled to commit unforgiveably in- 
temperate acts. Thus its chief spokesman, Nix- 
on, went everywhere denouncing the Democrats 
as people who want to “socialize medicine” and 
“pit class against class,” and barely stopped short 
cf calling them the party of treason. Nixon. 
as Stevenson so aptly said, played the role of 
a “white-collar McCarthy.” 

A deeper explanation for the low level of the 
campaign lies in the failure of Republicans and 
Democrats alike to develop clear positions on 
many major isues. For some strange reason, our 
parties do not regard it as necessary to hammer 
out platforms for mid-term elections, with the 
result that they give confusing answers to ques- 
tions which may have arisen since the Presidential 
conventions which wrote the last platform. 

The Republicans could point to few major 
accomplishments under Eisenhower, and thus 
had no record to “sell” the people. Their candi- 
dates frequently fell back upon cliches reminis- 
cent of the 1952 campaign, as if Eisenhower 
hadn’t been elected and were running against 
Truman, and those cliches were largely bright- 
ened-up versions of pre-1932 Republican phil- 
osophy. Although a frantic GOP leadership was 
able, at the eleventh hour, to push a record 
number of bills through the 83rd Congress, 
that did not deceive a public wearied of a sur- 
feit of investigations into “subversion” and dis- 
pleased especially by the GOP’s failure to deal 
with a clouding economic horizon. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, both in 
Congress and during the campaign, betrayed 
themselves as a party too heavily encrusted with 
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doctrine and tradition to be capable of pro- 
viding fresh new ideas and constructive solu- 
tions. The Democartic Party has, in a profound 
sense, grown conservative. The willingness with 
which it so often rushes to the defense of almost 
anyone charged with subversion, just because 
the Republicans have made the charge, betrays 
an unwillingness to acknowledge its own past 
mistakes and to adjust to a world in which very 
real conspirators really do exist. It is this atti- 
tude, rather than anything said or done, which 
lends some point to the GOP charge of “soft- 
ness” on the Communist issue. One detects the 
same backward-looking attitude also toward 
economic problems: just as the GOP is fighting 
“Trumanism,” so is the Democratic Party fight- 
ing “Hooverism.” 


ONE Must RECOGNIZE, however, that during 

the year few domestic i issues of true national 
import, and no great foreign-policy question, 
emerged to agitate the public. Unemployment, 
for example, affected only certain industrial 
regions (such as Michigan, which promptly 
elected a Democratic Senator) and did not 
blanket the nation as a whole; it could not 
therefore become an election issue, although the 
Democrats tried to make it so. The Korea and 
Indochina “‘peace” settlements, no matter how 
unsatisfactory, removed hot war as a campaign 
issue, and no other foreign problem was pressing 
enough to arouse popular interest: to the pitch 
of 1952. 

One of the few gratifying things about the 
intellectual level of the campaign is negative; 
neither Communism nor McCarthyism was an 
issue. This, too, showed how mature the voter 
has become, for it indicated that by far the 
bigger part of the nation is united in its attitude 
toward both Communism and McCarthyism. 

The Wisconsin Senator may claim that his 
party’s failure to make him an issue was re- 
sponsible for the loss of Congress to the Demo- 
crats, but the evidence proves the contrary; 
had McCarthy or McCarthyism been an issue, 
the GOP might have sustained a greater defeat 
than it did. The plain fact is that wherever 
McCarthyites ran for office they were defeated. 

The McCarthyites put on their most spectac- 
ular, and most dastardly, performance against a 
prominent member of their own party, gather- 
ing up a formidable task force to defeat Clifford 
Case in New Jersey even though that would 
have surrendered a Senatorial seat to a despised 
ADaAer, Charles Howell. Case’s victory, though 
at Howell’s expense, represented a triumph over 
organized McCarthyism. 
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In McCarthy’s home state, another smashing— 
and symbolic—victory was scored against him 
when Henry Reuss defeated Charles Kersten for 
a House seat in Milwaukee. Wisconsin’s pro- 
McCarthy Governor Kohler squeaked into office 
by the narrowest majority of his career. Next 
door in Illinois, Senator Paul Douglas, the very 
antithesis of McCarthy, soundly thrashed Joseph 
‘Meek, who in a post-election statement regret- 
ted having camouflaged his McCarthyism with 
several sprigs from the Eisenhower branch of 
the party. Incumbent McCarthyites were 
trounced in two Illinois and Michigan contests 
for the House. 


[7 1s Now osvious that the voter trod straight 

down the middle of the road this year. The 
GOP interprets this as a victory for Eisenhower’s 
middle-road philosophy, but in reality it repre- 
sents a movement away from Republican con- 
servatism which cannot be dissociated from eith- 
er the party or the Administration. Regarded in 
perspective, the voter attempted to redress the 
political balance by making a slight leftward 
shift. From 1934 through FDR’s second term, 
the political pendulum swung well toward the 
left. After a wartime suspension of domestic 
ideological strife, the pendulum began to shift 
sharply to the right in 1946. It fell back into 
a left-of-center position in 1948—but not so 
left as during 1934-40—thanks chiefly to farmer 
discontent and not to an increase in leftist sen- 
timent, then returned to its conservative course 
in 1950 and more emphatically in 1952. This 
year’s vote seems to presage the beginning of a 
moderate leftward trend which may keep Amer- 
icans politics barely left of center; at the very 
least, it appears to indicate the desire of a grow- 
ing number of voters to hew to a centrist line 
and not deviate to either side of it. 


Although the Democratic popular vote does 
not show it, a surprising number of liberals were 
newly elected or re-elected to high office this 
month. If one were to judge trends by that fact, 
he would have to say that the shift toward the 
left, or liberal, side was quite pronounced. A 
quick tally of liberal victories makes one wonder 
who Republican strategists are kidding when 
they boast of having won in November. 


The unexpected election of Governor Muskie 
in Maine last September seems to have sparked 
a dramatic parade of young and liberal Demo- 
cratic Governors to several state houses in No- 
vember. Among them were Harriman in New 
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York (an exception to the youngsters electej 
elsewhere), Ribicoff in Connecticut, Leader jp 
Pennsylvania, Clements in Kentucky, and Free. 
man in Minnesota. In addition, Williams wy 
re-elected to a fourth term in Michigan, and 
Robert Meyner took New Jersey last year. Cop. 
servative Republican Governors like Kohler jp 
Wisconsin and Herter in Massachusetts retained 
their posts by very narrow margins. 


The same liberal trend though less pro. 
nounced, was observable in the Senatorial races, 
Two bulwarks of conservative Republicanism, 
Ferguson and Cordon, fell in Michigan and Ore. 
gon. Cordon’s seat was taken by a fighting 
liberal, Neuberger, who is the first Democratic 
Senator from Oregon in 40 years. Douglas ce. 
feated a reactionary in Illinois, as has been noted, 
O’Mahoney made a surprising comeback jn 
Wyoming after his 1952 defeat, Barkley was: 
relatively easy winner in Kentucky in a m. 
tionally important contest, and all these liberal 
were comfortably re-elected: Humphrey in 
Minnesota, Kefauver in Tennessee, Scott’ in 
North Carolina and Sparkman in Alabama. 


These victories strengthen considerably the ii- 
beral contingent in the Senate, but do not spell 
a liberal Senate. The voter may be kingpin on 
the hustings, but in that exclusive club called 
the United States Senate his will is, often as not, 
thwarted. Only one of the liberal Senators 
named above, Douglas, will command a leading 
post in the new Senate, owing to the outmoded 
seniority system which gives committee chait- 
manships largely to men who come from the 
one-party South where they are normally a: 
sured of re-election. Thus Byrd of Virginu 
heads Finance, George of Georgia Foreign Rel- 
tions, Hayden of Arizona Appropriations, and 
Johnson of Texas becomes Majority Leader. Lib- 
erals may derive what comfort they can from 
these further appointments: Murray of Mon- 
tana chairing Interior, Kilgore of West Vit: 
ginia Judiciary, Hill of Alabama Labor, ani 
Douglas the Economic Report joint committee. 


South Carolina, which is competing with 
Georgia for the role of Dixiecrat citadel, has 
contributed J. Strom Thurmond to the con- 
servative phalanx after a freakish write-in vote. 
Thurmond headed the States’ Rights ticket in 
1948. Although his election was apparently dut 
more to resentment against a high-handed Den- 
ocratic state organization (whose leader selected 
himself for the Senate) than to a resurgence o 
Dixiecratism, Thurmond will certainly act like 
a Dixiecrat in the Senate. 
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s IN THE COUNTRY, so in Congress party 

labels are coming to mean less and less, and 
more and more our legislators tend to vote their 
convictions. In practice, this means that, de- 
spite a Democratic majority in both Houses, a 
Democratic-Republican coalition will probably 
reign. Rather, we must speak of two coalitions. 
On the domestic front, there is likely to be a 
dominant combination of a more or less con- 
servative cast, one which will probably favor 
continued non-interference by government in 
the economy, a tax favorable to the upper-in- 
come groups, no repeal of Taft-Hartley, token 
public housing. On foreign affairs, we can ex- 
pect to see the rise of a different coalition con- 
sisting of the internationalists in both parties; 
they will be united on continued support for 
the UN, European rearmament, foreign eco- 
nomic aid but on a reduced scale and perhaps a 
warmer approach toward our allies made pos- 
sible by bipartisanship. 


The slim Democratic majority, which can be 
eliminated by the death of a single Democratic 
Senator in a Republican-governed state, will 
make difficult a clarification of the issues and 
hence of responsibility for good or bad measures 
passed by the 84th Congress. The great danger 
lies in the almost complete absence of White 
House leadership. Rarely has a President been 
more reluctant, or less able, to lead either his 
party or the nation than Eisenhower. If his per- 
sonal “appeal” is still considerable, thanks are 
due not to any act of Eisenhower’s but to the 
Madison Avenue hucksters around him; they 
have wrapped him up in so many layers of copy 
that we now have not a President but a twen- 
tieth-century mummy which comes alive only 
at the behest of some young publicity genie in 
the Presidential entourage. One need only watch 
and listen to Eisenhower perform on TV to 
appreciate the masterful job that is being done 
to cover up his lack of qualifications for the 
nation’s highest position. If one has had the 
good—or bad—fortune to discuss the President 
with some realistic but worried Republican, he 
will soon discover that things are even worse 
than they appear on television. Perhaps the best 
service that can now be rendered by the Demo- 
crats is to tear away the swathes of copy hiding 
the President’s intellectual nakedness, and by 
picturing the true Eisenhower perhaps spare us 
a second four years under him. 

The voter was crowned king in 1954. In 1956 
he will have his hands full guarding his crown 
against the GOP’s bright young men. 
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JEWISH FRONTIER 


The American Council for Judaism 


and the Hate Vendors 


by Eliezer Whartman 


7 AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM, whose 

unusual activities on the American Jewish 
scene have brought it greater publicity than its 
minuscule membership would warrant, has re- 
cently been back in the news. 

A few weeks before the elections, the Council 
circulated a letter to all candidates for Congress 
urging them to stand fast against the Zionists 
who would “seek reprisals at the polls,” and to 
ignore the rising protest against arming the Arab 
countries. What is of interest is; Who shares 
the Council’s sentiments on the American scene? 
It is a good guess that most of the Council’s 
membership is unaware of the approval it has 
been receiving from well-known anti-Semites 
who have singled out the Council for their spe- 
cial commendation. 

Before dealing with the accolades tendered the 
Council by the hate vendors, a brief review of 
its history is in order: . 

The Council was formed in December, 1942 
by the late Dr. Louis Wolsey of Philadelphia, 
who later broke with the organization because 
of its intransigent stand against Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine. In November of the fol- 
lowing year, the Council—drawn in the main 
from the extreme anti-traditional wing of Re- 
form Judaism—proclaimed the following Dec- 
laration of Principles in paid advertisements ap- 
pearing in the Jewish and general press: “We 
oppose the effort to establish a National Jewish 
State in Palestine or anywhere else as a philos- 
ophy of defeatism and one which does not offer 
a practical solution of the Jewish problem. We 
dissent from all those related doctrines that stress 
the racialism, the nationalism and the theoretical 
homelessness of Jews. We oppose such doctrines 
as inimical to the welfare of Jews in Palestine, 
in America or wherever Jews may dwell...” 

In paid advertisements, on various and diverse 
platforms, in radio programs, in letters to Con- 
gressmen, UN officials, editors, government lead- 
ers, etc., the Council has kept up a steady bar- 
rage, attempting to convey the impression that 
the Jewish people is divided on the matter of a 
Jewish homeland. When the UN resolution was 
passed in November 1947, calling for the crea- 





Eliezer Whartman’s articles have appeared in the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune, The Reconstructionist and other periodi- 
cals. 


tion of a Jewish and an Arab state in what was 
then Palestine, the Council, attempting to sal- 
vage something from its setback, called for re. 
consideration of UN trusteeship. And when 
finally the State of Israel was established—and 
it was apparent that nothing further was to be 
achieved by fighting against its coming into be- 
ing—the Council shifted its tactics. It sniped at 
the State, and, more insidiously, it set about to 
prove that American Zionists were guilty of 
“dual loyalty.” 


THIs was a most serious charge. Into an at- 

mosphere already charged with McCarthyism 
and near-hysteria, the Council industriously in- 
jected the idea that here were 750,000 Zionist 
security risks. 

The charge was levelled by Elmer Berger, the 
Executive Director of the Council since its in- 
ception. Writing in an A.C.J. pamphlet entitled, 
“Four Articles on the Law of Return,” Berger 
declared: “The thesis of the American Council 
for Judaism is that the Zionist-Israel axis im- 
poses upon Jews outside of Israel, Americans of 
Jewish faith included, a status of ‘double na- 
tionality.’ ” 

The Council President, Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
went even further. Not content with accusing 
Zionists of dual loyalty, he delivered himself of 
the amazing statement that the State Depart- 
ment had already confirmed in fact the Coun- 
cil’s position. Speaking before the Tenth An- 
nual Conference of the A.C.J. which met in 
San Francisco, Mr. Rosenwald made the follow- 
ing assertion: 

“Our position remained what it had always 
been: a warning that the creation of a so-called 
‘Jewish State’ would wreak havoc in the Middle 
East, jeopardize Jews living in Arab lands, cor- 
rupt our Judaism and complicate the status of 
Jews who would continue to live in countries 
outside of the ‘Jewish State’... 

“Our Department of State has placed its 
American Jewish citizens in a category of Amer- 
icans subject to ‘Dual Nationality’ and made 
them subject to ‘Dual Nationality’ regulations 
in connection with visits to Israel . . . No one 
but the Council dares to ask about both the 
propriety and wisdom of hitching the wagon 
of American Jews to the Star of David.” 
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The speciousness of this claim can be easily 
demonstrated by a phone call to the nearest of- 
fice of the State Department. There are indeed 
valid grounds for criticism of the Department 
for its acquiescence in allowing Arab Govern- 
ments to refuse visas to American Jews, or its 
inaction in dealing with Saudi Arabia’s boycott 
of Jewish manufactured or owned merchandise. 
But not a syllable of protest against these in- 
equalities was heard from Mr. Rosenwald. 


One of the Vice-Presidents of the Council, 
George Levison, the author of the aforemen- 
tioned letter to Congressmen, went still further 
and implied that Zionists were guilty of near- 
treason. Addressing a Council meeting in 
December, 1953, six months after Rosenwald’s 
statement, Levison declared: ‘“‘Zionism is based 
on the assumption that there is no ultimate se- 
curity for Jews anywhere in the world other 
than in their Zionist State. Those who believe 
that... probably see nothing wrong in putting 
the desires and objectives of a foreign country 
before the welfare of the United States.” 


The whole question of dual loyalty was one 
that appeared to offer a mine of propaganda 
possibilities for the Council. However, the 
Council soon expanded its repertoire to include 
the still more intriguing question whether Juda- 
ism and Americanism were compatible at all. 

Reflecting this line of thought, Monroe 
Deutsch, a Vice President of the organization, 
arose before the Tenth Annual Council Confer- 
ence which met in San Francisco in 1953, to 
pose the insulting query: “On all discussions 
pertaining to Judaism and Israel, a fundamental 
question is; What are we? Are we Americans 
or Jews?” 

This inquiry was rhetorical for it had already 
been answered by the Council’s Executive Di- 
rector, Rabbi Elmer Berger. Speaking before 
an A.C.J. Chapter in Seattle, Berger—as re- 
ported in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of May 
12, 1945—had declared: “In America, for in- 
stance, we feel that a Jew should be an Amer- 
ican first and a Jew afterwards—just as another 
is an American first and a Protestant after- 
wards,” 


[N conyuriNc uP loyalty bogies the Council 

has, of course, played directly into the hands 
of the professional hate vendors. Here was grist 
for their mill! It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they leaped at the opportunity to quote 
“Jewish Sources” in support of their attacks. As 
the Council ground out its statements and pub- 
licized them via a professionally adept public 
relations organization, the cry of the anti-Semite 
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grew shriller, and before long, the whole pack 
was in full bay. 

This use of Council propaganda by notorious 
anti-Semites became so pronounced that “it 
prompted Max Lerner, a respected newspaper 
columnist, to make the following observation 
in the June 7, 1949 issue of the New York Post: 

“As I have observed Americans in the past 
year in traveling around the nation, I cannot 
say that anti-Semitism has decreased. It has not. 
The Jews are still hated by bigots and racists. 
But with a difference. The hatred used to be 
mingled with contempt for their weakness. It 
is now mingled with admiration for the fighting 
quality they have shown. Qlualitatively that is 
a big difference. ; 

“But a new myth has arisen to take the place’ 
of the myth of cowardice. It is the myth of 
‘double allegiance.’ Unfortunately, it is not the 
professional anti-Semites alone who spread it. 
Some of the leaders of the Jewish community 
play into their hands. They are sensitive to the 
possibility that all American Jews might be 
charged with being hyphenated, owing emo- 
tional allegiance not only to America but also 
to Israel. 

“Their way of answering it, as in the case of 
some of the members of the Council for Juda- 
ism, is to attack the ‘Zionist fanatics’ and dis- 
associate themselves from them . . . The result 
is to underscore the charge of the anti-Semites 
that most Jews are ‘fanatics’ and owe ‘double 
allegiance’. They even quote ‘Jewish sources’. 

“What is the truth? The truth is that the 
anti-Semite will change his tune with the times 
but retain his hatred. The great cry of the 
racists against the Jews used to be that they were 
‘queer’, ‘clannish,’ ‘outsiders’. It used to be that 
when an anti-Semite wanted to jibe at a Jew, 
he said: ‘There goes a man without a country.’ 
Now he points to the Jews and says: “There goes © 
a man with two countries.’ ” 

Who are these anti-Semites who are picking 
up the Council line and embellishing upon it? 
Who are these men and what are they saying? 
Limitation of space makes it impossible to list 
them all, but a few of the statements of four of 
the leading Jew-baiters are characteristic of what 
the others are saying. 


Gerald L. K. Smith on the Council 


How closely the views of Gerald L. K. Smith 
and the American Council for Judaism coincide 
is revealed in two statement, one by the Council, 
and the other by Smith. 

In a booklet published by the Council en- 
titled, “Fifteen Questions and Answers about the 
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American Council for Judaism,” we read as 
follows: 

“Nowadays in the United States some Jews 
are very happy because they’re treated like in- 
dividuals—just like everyone else. 

“But some Jews seem to miss that Dark Ages 
atmosphere—that old fenced-in, ghetto feeling. 
Most of the things these people do in America 
they want to do only in association with other 
Jews. 

“The Council goes along with the Jews who 
want to be treated like everyone else.” 

In his editorial ‘The Super Ghetto,” which 
appeared in The Cross and the Flag, crusader 
Smith ranged himself on Berger’s side: “The 
super-ghetto of all times is now being built,” 
he wrote. “It is the Jew-Palestine state being 
built by and for Jews exclusively. Rabbi Berger, 
who is an anti-Zionist Jew, insists that the rac- 
keteers among Jews are deliberately inspiring 
anti-Semitism in order that Jews be scared into 
this super-ghetto which they erroneously call 
Israel.” 


Israel as a place where Jews can be scared into 
is, of course, not novel with Smith. He took it 
from Berger. If the truth be known, it was not 
novel with Berger. He took it from Rosenwald. 
That gentleman first aired the idea in the March 
13, 1948 issue of Colliers. ‘“‘Zionists in Poland,” 
said Rosenwald, “freely cooperated with anti- 
Semitic elements of the pre-war Polish Govern- 
ment, since both aimed at the same thing—for 
different reason: Both wanted the Jews out of 


Poland.” 


The Council proved a fertile source for Smith. 
He discovered Council Vice-President George 
Levison, and provided him with a wider aud- 
ience. Smith’s reportage of Levison’s remarks, 
plus a few of his own reflections, are contained 
in the February, 1954 issue of The Cross and the 
Flag, (Smith’s paper grandly ignores punctua- 
tion, and it is therefore sometimes difficult to 
determine where Levison stops and Smith be- 
gins) : 

“American Zionists do not represent the ma- 
jority of Jews in this country,” George L. Levi- 
son, National Vice President of the American 
Council for Judaism declared here last night. 

“Speaking at a public meeting of the organ- 
ization in the Mark Hopkins Hotel, Levison 
ripped into Zionist Advocates by saying: 

“Recent actions by certain groups of our co- 
religionists have confused many Americans. 

“For many years some Jews have allowed 
themselves to become emotionally involved in 
the destinies of the State of Israel in a humani- 
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tarian expression of concern for the victims of 
Nazi persecution. 

“This is leading them to political involve. 
ments which are proving destructive to them. 
selves and to all Americans.” 

“f.evison then criticized alleged pressure by 
Zionists to have the U. S. Government take , 
position partial to Israel in its current dispute 
with the Arab states. Terming such actions 
“Grresponsible,” he warned against American cit. 
izens acting as pawns of a foreign state. 

“It is to be hoped that a remnant of Jews will 
awaken to the treachery and villainy of Zionism 
before it is everlastingly too late. If the Zionists 
are allowed to speak for the whole Jewish com- 
munity unchallenged, they will so annoy the 
American public that the desire for the Jew to 
go will be an ever increasing sentiment among 
the people. 

“Americans are a polite people. They are 
kind to the Jews. They flatter the Jews. They 
get along with the Jews. But when they are 
alone and no Jews are around, they speak in. 
way that would shock many Jews who think 
that they are getting by with their aggressive, 
abusive and tyrannical tactics.” 

(There is no record whether Smith’s senti- 
ments as expressed in the foregoing concluding 
paragraph are shared by Mr. Levison). 

But probably the greatest compliment Smith 
paid the Council was expressed in an editorial 
entitled, “Rabbi Berger exposes Zionist Racket,” 
which appeared in the April, 1947 issue of The 
Cross and the Flag. 


Referring to a speech which Rabbi Berger 
delivered in Shreveport, La., Smith wrote wist- 
fully: “If I had made the same speech, it would 
have been advertised as being the most vicious, 
anti-Semitic speech ever made. 

“One of the leaders of the Zionist movement 
in Shreveport, when interviewed concerning 
Rabbi Berger, said ‘OA, that fellow—he’s worse 
than Gerald L. K. Smith, 


“If the Jews of America are wise,” concluded 
Smith, “they will take the advice of Rabbi 
Berger, who some months ago said: 

It is time for the American Jew to realix 
that he must be an American first and a Jew 
second.” 


Gerald L. K. Smith is probably the best known 
anti-Semite in the country. He has been de- 
nounced by numerous organizations, including 
the American Legion which in its 1949-50 re- 
port on subversive activities, had this to say of 
the man whose counsel to the Jews was that 
they heed the advice of Rabbi Berger: 
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“We again wish to alert all of our members 
and their families to the continued threat to 
American unity that Smith and his followers 
present . . . Both in his literature and public 
ytterances, he has reached a degree of hostility 
unparalleled in the past .. .” 

After having smeared American Zionists with 
the taint of disloyalty, the Council turned its 
attention to the United Jewish Appeal. It 
repeatedly claimed that only small amounts of 
the sums raised were ever used for philanthropic 
purposes. The rest, according to the Council, 
was spent to fabricate a gigantic propaganda 
machine whose aim was to “lure” unsuspecting 
young American Jews to Israel. What was left 
over, declared the Council, went to the Israel 
army, ostensibly to further “aggressive Zionist 
expansionism.” 


Leon de Aryan Wields the Broom 


Among those who found ready ammunition 
in the Council blasts against the U.J.A. and 
the Bond Drive, were two of America’s foremost 
Jew baiters: Leon de Aryan and Conde McGin- 
ley. Writing in the December 13, 1948 issue of 
his paper, The Broom, which has been labelled 
by the Fact Finding Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature as “notoriously anti-Semitic,” 
de Aryan asked in a banner headline: “Did You 
Donate to the United Jewish Appeal Fund?” 


The Broom then proceeded to quote at length 
from an address by Sidney Teiser, then Presi- 
dent of the Oregon Chapter of the A.C.J., who 
explained that the real purpose of the Appeal 
was to purchase arms for the Israel army, and 
that Henry Morgenthau, then chairman of the 
Appeal, was guilty of what he described as 
“double talk.” 

Conde McGinley, too, lost no time and 
jumped. with both feet into the anti-Israel cam- 
paign in his newspaper Common Sense. Mc- 
Ginley singled out Rabbi Berger and Mr. Rosen- 
wald by name for special attention. In his Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951 issue, he printed two lists of 
names. One list he entitled, “Dupes for Zion- 
ists.” It contains, among others, the names of 
President Eisenhower, Harry Truman, John 
Foster Dulles, Admiral Nimitz, Robert Patter- 
son, Gen. George Marshall, Thomas E. Dewey, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and others. Directly 
beneath it is a list entitled, “Loyal Americans.” 
This list includes, among others, the names of 
Mr. Lessing Rosenwald and Rabbi Elmer Berger. 

Who is Conde McGinley? He is too well 
known by now to need an introduction. His 
paper is probably the most widely circulated 
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anti-Semitic sheet in the country today. Messrs. 
Berger and Rosenwald can look upon it as a 
feather in their cap that they received such 
recognition from McGinley. In this respect they 
are almost unique among their fellow-Jews. Of 
Conde McGinley, the Illinois Section of the 
American Legion reported in 1951: 

“McGinley publishes a hate sheet with the 
misleading title, Common Sense. He opened the 
columns of his paper to the convicted traitor, 
Robert Best, and was one of the most stalwart 
defenders of the man who chose Hitlerian to- 
talitarianism as against the Republic of the 
United States. Genuine American patriots have 
long recognized the dangerous teachings of Mc- 
Ginley. We, of the Department of Illinois, have 
watched his activities. These are not in the best 
interests of a united, harmonious people. The 
Holy Name Society, comprising nine Roman 
Catholic parishes in New York City, after ex- 
amining McGinley’s publication, ‘warned our 
people against it,’ stating, ‘such doctrines have 
no place in America.” 


Hart and Council “practically identical” 


It should be stated to the credit of Rabbi 
Berger and Mr. Rosenwald that they seem equal- 
ly acceptable to both the rabble-rouser type of 
anti-Semite typified by Smith, and the more 
genteel type as personified in Merwin G. Hart, 
the reserved editor of The Economic Council 
Letter. Hart’s editorials do not breathe the fury 
of Smith’s; yet they somehow manage to convey 
the same idea—so much so, that the American 
Legion said of him in 1951 that he “injects anti- 
Semitism into his newsletters... by hammering 
against a so-called Zionist menace and a plot to 
destroy the Christian religion.” 

Hart even exceeded Smith in his accolades to 
the Council. Smith had, after all, never come 
out with as precise a statement as the one made 
by Hart in the February 18, 1950 issue of his 
Letter. “ As a matter of fact,” wrote Hart, “our 
attitude toward Zionists is practically identical 
with that of the American Council for Judaism 
under the leadership of Mr. Lessing Rosenwald. 
We have opposed all along the acquiescence— 
nay the leadership—of the U. S. Government 
through the United Nations and independently, 
of stirring up war in Palestine against the Arabs. 
The American Council for Judaism has taken 
precisely the same position.” 

The list could go on and on. Apparently the 
Council has done its work well. 


UT AS THE PRAISE of the Council mounted in 
the ranks of the anti-Semites, its rejection 
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by Jews became ever more pronounced. This 
rejection spurred the Council to still greater 
efforts, and soon it began to offer a new version 
of history. 

In a speech entitled “A Decade is Only Time,” 
delivered in May, 1953 before the Tenth Annual 
Conference of the A.C.J., Rabbi Elmer Berger 
made this astonishing definition of the tragic 
post-war events: 

“They [the general Jewish public] do not 
know, for example, that Zionist agents terrorized 
Jews in D.P. camps at the end of the war, hold- 
ing these human beings as political hostages 
while a deal was made for recognition of Zionist 
national aspirations in Palestine . . . They do not 
know that ‘Jewish’ nationalists sank the refugee 
ship ‘Patria’ as a campaign stunt. They do not 
know the fantastic story of the ‘Exodus,’ another 
refugee ship that was besieged by the Jewish 
Agency, lest some of its victims—not of Nazism, 
but of fanatical ‘Jewish’ nationalism—find ref- 
uge outside the Procrustean bed of a Zionized 
Palestine.” 

It is doubtful whether the late Ernest Bevin 
ever dreamed that his 
scurrilous charges 
would be resuscitated 
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The lengths to which the Council is prepared 
to go to villify Istael is further typified in a let. 
ter written by Mr. Gerald Blank, Associate Dj. 
rector of the Council, to the Editor of the San 
Francisco Argonaut. In a letter which appeared 
in the April 23, 1954 issue of this paper, Blank 
made the weird charge that Israel is making 
money from the refugees she has welcomed. 

Taking to task an editorial in the Argonaut 
which has lauded Israel for accepting over 
700,000 newcomers, Blank wrote: 

“, . . The second point has to do with your 
sentence reading: “There is no doubt but that 
these dedicated Israelis have done wonders with 
the barren land put at their disposal in 1947, 
Their generosity in taking in, without condition, 
homeless Jews, including the indigent, the aged 
and the sick has been boundless.’ 

“The facts, of course, are that the Israelis are 
not really this generous, even to Jews who want 
to emigrate to their country. A State which 
requires an immigrant to prove possession of 
at least $10,000—or perhaps with the new law 
only $7,000—can hardly be said to be display- 
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A.C.J. honorary vice- 
president, revealed the 
racist background 
which lurks behind so 
much of this type 
of propaganda. “We 
would not feel at home 
in a community made 
up in a large part of 
Orientals and of those 
who are directly from 
Slavic lands,” he said, 
“Remember, that as 
Americans, our civili- 
zation and our lives 
have been built over- 
whelmingly on other 
foundations . . . Those 
who feel unhappy here 
should, by all means, 
take the very first ship 
to Israel.” 

These remarks have 
a very familiar ring. 
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ing generosity in taking in, without condition, 
homeless Jews, including the indigent, the aged 
and the sick...” ” 


This charge is too absurd to require a denial. 
Obviously Mr. Blank had never heard of the 
Israeli “Law of the Return,” which other Coun- 
cil leaders attacked for opening the gates of Israel 
too wide. 


HE QUESTION naturally poses itself: Why is 

the Council doing all this? What has turned 
these Jews into a group which, to use an expres- 
sion of Rabbi Joseph L. Fink, the former presi- 
dent of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, “foams at the mouth every time the 
name of Israel is mentioned, just as Pavlov’s 
dogs salivated every time they heard a bell?” 


A phenomenon not entirely unlike the Amer- 
ican Council for Juadism was witnessed in pre- 
war Germany. 


Albert Einstein, a man who witnessed the rise 
and death of the Council’s spiritual forebears 
in Germany described the A.C.J. as “a fairly 
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exact copy of the Zentralverein Deutcher Staats- 
burg Juedischen Glaubens (Central Association 
of German Citizens of Jewish Faith) of unhap- 
py memory, which in the days of our crucial 
need showed itself utterly impotent, and cor- 
roded the Jewish group by underming that inner 
certitude by which our people could have over- 
come the trials of this difficult age.” 


Rabbi Fink picks up the question which Dr. 
Einstein left unanswered, namely: ‘““Why do not 
such men help us build, rather than seek always 
to destroy?” 


Trying to solve the riddle, Rabbi Fink con- 
cludes sadly: “I do not know what makes some 
Jews act that way: perhaps it is insecurity, or 
self-hatred, or the need of a good psychiatrist. 
What can we say of our co-religionists who, 
in a crucial hour, hurl bricks at the fragile 
structure of Israel’s house? These men belong 
in the category of those of whom it was said: 
‘Those who cast a stone at a man in his hour of 
adversity.” We leave such men to the obscurity, 
if not to the obloquy, to which Jewish history 
will certainly assign them.” 


The Soviet Definition of Judaism 


Nearly two years ago Stalin died. Shortly thereafter 
the anti-Semitic accusation against the Jewish doctors in 
Moscow was rescinded, and the victims of the blood libel 
were freed. The new regime in Moscow poses before the 
world as a friend of peace and a devotee of coexistence, It 
is therefore important to find out whether the leopard has 
changed more than his spots. This can best be learned 
from Soviet material prepared for home consumption. The 
following article defining Judaism and Zionism, is re- 
produced from the 1954 edition of the Short Philosophical 
Dictionary (Russian), a one-volume work published by 
Soviet government, which serves as a standard guide for 
Soviet thought. The article is enlightening despite its 
tortured phraseology. Stalin died, but Stalinism lives on 
under Malenkoff. The basic Soviet doctrine on Jews, Juda- 
ism, and Zionism, which has led to the virtual obliteration 
of the Jews as a people in the Soviet Union, remains un- 
changed. The implications of this doctrine for the future 
can best be gauged from the effects of its application in 
the past. 


JuDAIsM—a religion chiefly practiced by Jews. 
In addition to worshiping the main God, Je- 
hovah, contemporary Judaism preserved ele- 
ments of earlier cults of native gods and worship 
of the forces of nature. This disproves the 
claims of bourgeois historians and theologians 


concerning the so-called “original” monotheism 
of Judaism. 


The Bible (the so-called Old Testament which 
is held to be a sacred work also by the Christian 
Church) and the Talmud are the sources of 
the teachings of Judaism. In its present form 
the Bible was composed not earlier than the 
fifth century B.C.E. It contains myths con- 
cerning the creation of the world (acquired 
from more ancient religions), various legends 
and oracular religious instructions. The Talmud, 
composed between the third and fifth centuries 
C.E., contains casuist and scholastic interpre- 
tations by the rabbis (Jewish clergy) of the Bib- 
lical religious instructions, all kinds of legends, 
sermons, tales of supernatural powers. The Bible 
and the Talmud are widely used by the rabbis 
and the Jewish bourgeoisie to dull the conscious- 
ness of Jewish toilers. Judaism developed its 
system of religious prohibitions and customs to 
enable it to strengthen religious fanaticism, to 
conserve darkness and ignorance, to strengthen 
the rule of the rabbis over the believers, and 
to cutlivate the distinctiveness of the followers 
of this religion from people professing other 


faiths. 
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Like any other religion, Judaism is uncom- 
promisingly hostile to science and preaches anti- 
scientific views on nature and society. ‘ The 
rabbis were always enemies of enlightenment 
and secular education, and persecutors of prog- 
ressive thought. Judaism sanctifies social in- 
equality and private ownership; it deifies the 
rule of kings and exploiters. In Judaism the role 
of spiritual opium is played by the conceptions 
of life in the hereafter, which have been care- 
fully developed by the rabbis: paradise for 
those who obediently follow the reactionary 
instructions of the Jewish religion, and hell for 
those who reject these instructions and partici- 
pate in the class struggle. 


The characteristic Jewish doctrine regarding 
the exceptionalism of this religion, and the 
“chosenness” of those who profess the religion 
of Jehovah, has always served to inflame religious 
intolerance and [to accentuate] national diff- 
erences from peoples of other nationalities and 
religions. The same effect is accomplished by 
the rabbinical doctrine of Messianism—the com- 
ing of a heavenly savior — which serves as a 
means to dull the class consciousness of the 
workers and to reconcile them to the domin- 
ation of the exploiters. These traits of Judaism 
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are extensively used by the Jewish bourgeois 
Zionist nationalists to stupefy the Jewish toile 
with nationalism, in order to cut them off from 
the common front of the class struggle of all 
toilers against capitalism. 


Since the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Zionists have been closely associated with British 
imperialism which used them in its colonial 
policies in the East. The Zionist leaders were 
connected with the government of Wilhelm 
II, with the czarist government of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia, with Pilsudski, with Mussolini, 
and with those who brought Hitler to power, 
After World War II Zionism entered completely 
into the service and under the control of the 
America claimants to world domination. The 
American monopolists subsidize the Zionist or- 
ganizations and use them for purposes of espion- 
age and wrecking activities against the camp 
of peace and democracy. Zionism with its re- 
actionary nationalist-clericalist ideology is a 
violent enemy of all Jewish toilers. It appears in 
the role of agent of American-British bourgeois 
monopolists, foe of the camp of democracy and 
socialism, and enemy of the U.S.S.R. and the 
lands of People’s Democracy. 








God, Fullness of Compassion 





Gop, Fullness of Compassion, dwelling on 


high, 


O 


Grant perfect rest under the wings of Thy 


Presence 


In the company of the holy and pure that shine 
like heaven 


To the soul of David ben Uziel 


Who went to his eternal world. 


Father of mercy, 


Shelter him under the shadow of Thy wings 
forever 


And let his soul be bound in the bundle of life. 


The Lord be his portion. May he lie in his resting 
place 


Peacefully. And let us say, Amen. 


(translated by JupaH GoLpIN) 





GREATER NEW YORK COUNCIL 
AND THE 


JEWISH TEACHERS SEMINARY 


are conducting the following courses: 


HEBREW: 


e Beginners — 
Tuesday evenings, 7:30-9:30 P.M. 


@ Intermediate — 
Wednesday evenings, 7:00-9:00 P.M. 


e@ Advanced — 
Wednesday evenings, 7:00-9:00 P.M. 


ISRAEL DANCING 
Tuesday evenings, 6:30—7:30 P.M. 
1. Modern dance exercises & techniques 


2. Ethnic dancing with emphasis on Israeli 
folk dancing 


3. Kinesthetic pantomime (pantomime in 
movement) 
Tuition: For one courses — $ 7.00 

Combined Tuition: For two courses — $12.00 

Registration: $2.00 


For further information call GR 7-3955 
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The Greek 


A Story 


by Sylvan 


on FIRST TWO WEEKs I threw the Bulletin 
not a single customer bellyached to Mr. 
Eliot. Mr. Eliot’s the circulation manager at 
the Bulletin, and everytime a customer phones 
in to gripe that he didn’t get a paper, Mr. Eliot 
deducts ten cents from your account. ‘That’s 
the way it works. If you don’t have any com- 
plaints: you can make pretty good because the 
route pays about fifty bucks a month. Anyway 
it beats carrying those heavy grocery sacks at 
the Big Ten. 

And then I had to get this note from Mr. 
Eliot for me to leave the paper at 748 East 20th, 
which is an upstairs apartment with the entrance 
on the side. I couldn’t throw the paper from 
the front but had to wheel my bike around the 
driveway and put the paper in the downstairs 
hall. 

The second day I left the paper there I heard 
somebody call, “Boy, boy.” I guess he meant 
me, so I got off my bike and opened the screen 
door, and as soon as I saw this jerk standing up 
there at the top of the stairs I knew we weren’t 
going to get together. “Your paper’s down in 
the hall,” I called to him. 

“Come here. I want to talk to you,” he 
said. 

I thought I’d better see what he wanted and 
climbed up. 

“What’s your name?” he asked me. 

“George,” I said. 

“George what?” 

“George Landros,” I said. 

He looked at me over his glasses; he wasn’t 
an old fellow but his hair was beginning to fall 
out. “You must be Greek,” he said. 

“I was born right here,” I told him. 
Dallas—” 

“But your father came from Athens or Sparta, 
didn’t he?” 

Iam Jewish and have never denied it; in April 
I'd been Bar Mitzvah’d in the Jackson Street 
Synagogue, but if it made him any happier to 
think I was Greek it was all right with me. “I 
don’t know where he came from,” I said. 

“Great people, the Greeks. Remarkable heri- 
tage from the past. Sometimes you must ask 
him to tell you about his people.” 


“Tn 





Sylvan Karchmer’s stories have appeared in numerous 
periodicals. His story ‘The Pro-Semite” was published 
in the June, 1954 issue of JEwisH FRONTIER. 


Karchmer 


He was looking at me down that long nose of 
his and his fingers were rubbing on the white 
velvet lapels of his robe. I could see his bald 
head shining from the light in his apartment, 
and right then I was sorry that Mr. Eliot had 
given me his card. “My name is Berman,” he 
said. “I teach history at Jackson High School.” 

Gee whiz—I might’ve known. “I go to Robert 
E. Lee myself,” I said. 

“George, I would appreciate it if you would 
bring my paper upstairs and place it under the 
door. You see, if you leave it down there it’s 
apt to be stolen.” 

“Nobody’s going to steal your paper,” I said. 

“Well, I just couldn’t bear to have it wadded 
up,” he said. Being a teacher and all explained 
it, I thought—but it was still silly. ‘Now you 
won’t forget,” he went on. I didn’t open my 
mouth but started for my bike. ‘“‘Just a minute,” 
he called after me. “Would you like a hot 
muffin? They’re about ready.” 

I didn’t even say thanks which I might do 
ordinarily when somebody offers me something, 
but I took the steps two at a time. Like fun, 
I said under my breath, like fun I will. 


‘THE NEXT pay when I got to his apartment I 

put his paper inside the downstairs hall, leav- 
ing it flat like he wanted, but I wasn’t going to 
climb any stairs. That’s where I left it for a 
couple of days; then Saturday, when I went 
down to the plant to settle for the week, Mr. 
Eliot said, “George, do you have a Jack Berman 
on your list?” I got out my book and looked 
through the pages. “Oh yes,” I said, “I’ve got 
him. Hasn’t he been getting his paper?” 

“Yes, he gets it all right,” said Mr. Eliot. 
“Just make a notation to slip it under his door. 
He’s pretty finicky, it seems.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said and got my papers from back 
of the plant and rode down High Street to 20th 
and cut across the Tracy lawn, which I wasn’t 
supposed to do. I rode up to the side entrance 
at 748, but, before I could leave the paper, there 
was old Berman himself with his briefcase, the 
kind all those sissy teachers carry. I was fixing 
to hand him his paper when, instead of taking 
it like any man would who wants to read the 
news and don’t give a darn how he gets his 
paper, he grabbed my arm. Well, not really my 
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arm, but the sleeve of my sweater. “Let me 
go,” I said. 

“TJ want to show you where you’re to leave 
the paper,” he said in a quiet voice. I could’ve 
clobbered him only I wasn’t sure what he’d do. 
Besides, Mr. Eliot would’ve blown his top. There 
wasn’t anything to do except go up with him. 
“Now,” he said, “slip it under the door.” I 
didn’t. “Be a good boy,” he said, ““and mind me.” 

And then he started to give me a line about 
what a terrible day he’d had and how every- 
thing had simply gone wrong and how he hated 
to read a wadded-up paper. 

Nobody was telling him to read the paper in 
the first place. Why didn’t he throw it away 
if he didn’t want to read it? But I didn’t open 
my mouth. After a while he started jawing 
about the Greeks again; he said they were a 
courageous people and he wanted me to read a 
book about them in the library. I finally man- 
aged to get away from him and came down- 
stairs to finish throwing my papers. 

The next day I left his paper as usual down- 
stairs, and this cost me ten cents because he 
tattled to Mr. Eliot. I didn’t argue with Mr. 
Eliot when he told me what he’d done because 
he’s the type you don’t argue with. But start- 
ing Monday I wadded the paper extra hard so 
it’d really be crinkly and left it downstairs. I 
did it all that week, and Saturday Mr. Eliot 
kept sixty cents out of my money. “You’re 
acting up,” he said. I didn’t open my mouth. 
I knew how far I could go with him. “The 
next complaint and you're out,” he said. I 
should’ve asked him to change my route. Fifty 
bucks is a lot of dough to give up. I was saving 
my route money for a pair of woolen slacks and 
a new bicycle, because mine was second-hand. 


HE NEXT TIME I saw old Berman I just kinda 

smiled at him. I wasn’t going to let on that 
I was sore about the money he’d cost me. He 
got out of his Chevy just as I wheeled across the 
Tracy lawn and I didn’t have time to scoot off 
before he spotted me. “Ah, George,” he said. 
I started to hand him his paper. “I’m sorry 
about Mr. Eliot’s action,” he said. “I know you 
can’t afford to lose that money.” 

“T don’t need this route,” I said, “and Mr. 
Eliot knows it. My mother gives me five dollars 
a week and I get a malted milk every afternoon 
for thirty-five cents.” 


“Oh,” he said and was quiet for a minute, 
but I saw him looking at my sweater, which 
was kinda pushed out in the elbow and Mom 
said she was going to patch it. Berman was no 
fool even if he was a sissy teacher. I pulled the 
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torn part around the inside of my elbow. “Are 
you going to take your paper?” I asked him, 

“George, you’re being unreasonable.” 

“You wouldn’t be out anything to carry it 
upstairs,” I said. I wasn’t afraid of him. 

“No, I wouldn’t, George, but the point is ] 
won’t. You see, I’m the customer and the one 
to be satisfied. This is the service I pay for.” 

I kicked the grass that was growing through 
a crack in the walk and started to turn my bike 
around. Then he called to me. “Help me with 
those bundles,” he said, pointing to the sacks 
on the back seat of his car, “and I'll give you 
some delicious cookies I‘ve just bought.” I didn’t 
budge but I wondered what kind they were, “] 
used to get tipped for carrying grocery sacks at 
the Big Ten,” I said. 

He laughed. “How does fifty cents sound?” 

At first I thought I’d tell him to lump it be- 
cause I knew he was trying to make up for the 
money I’d lost at the plant, but, heck, fifty 
cents is fifty cents, which was more than I ever 
got at the Big Ten. “Let’s see your money,” 
I said to him. 
wouldn’t think of it when I carried bundles at 
the Big Ten. 

He looked at me open mouthed, his hand still 
on the door handle. ‘You don’t trust me?” he 
asked. 

“I want the dough first.” 

“So you can—run away?” 

“If I do, Mr. Berman, you can report me to 
Mr. Eliot. He'll collect it for you.” That re- 
mark got him and he kinda laughed again, but 
his face was red. “George,” he said, ‘‘you can’t 
afford this—fierce pride.” 


Now I did turn my bike around. “If you 
don’t want me to carry the bundle, that’s o.k.,, 
Mr. Berman.” 

““Wait a minute,” he said. He reached in his 
inside coat pocket and took out a billfold that 
was all leathery and shiny. “He handed me a 
dollar bill. I didn’t have change, I told him, 
but he shook his head meaning for me to keep 
the whole dollar. Well, I wasn’t going to fall 
over on my face to thank him. I stuck it in 
my pocket and picked up the brown sack. 


“That’s too heavy,” he said. “Take the other 
33 


one. 


I’m no sissy, I said under my breath and car- 
ried it upstairs. I guess it was a little heavy and 
I had to catch my breath a few times on account 
of those steps. I sure could’ve used a glass of 
water but I wasn’t going to ask him. While ! 
was kinda resting, he took out a bag of cookies, 
_— were chocolate with marshmallows on 
them. 


I don’t know why I said it. I' 
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WASN’T GOING to take one, only after he asked 

twice I thought it wouldn’t be polite to refuse 
anymore; and then he poured a glass of milk for 
me. I accepted it because I’m supposed to drink 
the stuff anyway and at school it costs seven 
cents only this was a big ice-tea glass. While 
[ was sipping the milk he put in another nickel 
and started yapping about the Greeks again and 
how much he admired them and all that. 

It was too much and I finally told him that 
I was Jewish and that my folks went to the 
Jackson Street Synagogue. He looked at me 
again with his mouth open. He sure didn’t be- 
lieve me. “You’re Jewish?” he asked. I shook 
my head. “Well then, we’re landsmen,” he said. 
“You know what that means—” 

He could tell from looking at my face that 
I was sorry to hear it. But he was holding out 
his hand and all I could do was take it. ‘That 
dark skin and the shape of your head put me 
off,” he laughed. ‘“‘That’s why I took you for 
a Greek. You see, I’ve always admired their 
heroic courage.” 

Here we go again, I thought, but he didn’t 
goon. He must’ve figured that I wasn’t inter- 
ested now. “So you carry a route?” he asked. 
That was a silly thing to ask; he knew I did. 
“T carried a route once,” he said, “‘back in St. 
Louis when I was a boy. But I couldn’t last— 
I wasn’t tough enough for the neighborhood.” 

I helped myself to another cookie; he didn’t 
say a word. “You don’t know what St. Louis 
in the 30’s was like. I tried all kinds of jobs as 
a boy—to earn a little extra money.” He filled 
my glass again. “Yes,” he said. ‘Everything. 
I remember once when I was about eighteen I 
worked as a kind of valet for a retired banker. 
He was a crotchety old man and there was no 
pleasing him. I used to come after school and 
walk with him in Forest Park; then I would 
get my supper free; and afterwards I would 
play casino with him and help prepare him for 
bed. If I hadn’t needed the money so badly I 
wouldn’t have stayed; believe me, George, I 
wouldn’t have stayed two hours with him. One 
afternoon I showed up with a Roosevelt election 
button. This was back in 1936, the first time 
Roosevelt ran for reelection—and his courage 
and daring, his oratory and dash, had captured 
our hearts. But it was a mistake wearing that 
button in the old man’s presence, because he was 
a rabid Roosevelt-hater—he hated the President 
with a personal and unreasonable passion. He 
used to shake with fury when he talked politics. 
He saw the button in my lapel and ordered me 
to throw it away. Nor was that all. He said 
—and I can just see him waving his cane in my 
direction, that old man with his greedy eyes and 
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his stern selfish face—‘if you ever wear that but- 
ton around here I'll kick you out.’ ” 


ERMAN STOOD UP. I saw that his hands were 

shaking. Gee, he was upset. “Yes,” he said, 
“George, I am ashamed to tell you—” I could 
see him swallow hard, “that I did throw it away. 
I needed that job so badly.” He looked at me 
and tried to smile, like it wasn’t very important, 
that it was only something he had done as a boy 
and was now laughing about, but he didn’t fool 
me. ‘And then,” he went on, “the older I got, 
the easier I found it... to bend... to keep 
on bending—” 

He was running his long thin fingers up and 
down his silk lapels and finally he stopped to 
swallow again. I didn’t care beans about the 
whole thing; but like I said, it was his nickel. 
So I just sat there until I finished the milk, and 
then I took another cookie, pushed my chair 
back, and got up. I had to finish those papers. 

He followed me to the door. ‘‘George,” he 
said in a low voice that sounded different from 
his school teacher voice, ‘““George, you need this 
job—now, don’t you need it, George?” 

He was asking me a question, but he didn’t 
sound like he was and I didn’t know what he 
was getting at—not at first I didn’t. He’d given 
me a buck, stuffed me with cookies and milk, 
he’d even called me landsman. Now what the 
heck was he getting at, I wondered. Just what 
was it? I didn’t open my mouth though, but 
went through the doorway and down the steps. 

All right, I thought, all right, mister, you 
asked for it. I knew Mr. Eliot would have my 
job Saturday because, like he said, he wouldn’t 
put up with any foolishness, and next week I’d 
be back at the Big Ten carrying those heavy 
paper sacks out to the cars. But I wasn’t going 
to let Mr. Berman, landsman or not, get the 
wrong opinion of me. The route wasn’t worth 
iC. 

I slammed the downstairs door. And then I 
heard him call from the top landing. I didn’t 
turn my head but I could hear his voice: ““Good 
luck, George, good luck.” 








The Phonograph Records by 
NOAH NACHBUSH 


Are purest gems of Y1opisH RECORDINGS 
Address: 


NOAH NACHBUSH 


3826 Cypress AVENUE, SEA GATE, BROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 


Phone: CO 6-5643 If no answer call: CO 6-8352 
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In the Zangwill Tradition 


The Writing of Wolf Mankowitz 


F COURSE a man writes best 
when he writes about what he 
knows, provided always that there 
is a field that he really knows. 
This is a great old truism, but not 
everyone honors it in practice. 
There are many men and women 
who burn to be writing, and gen- 
uinely feel themselves to stand at 
the outset of a writing career, but 
who, more or less adroitly, punch 
the air either for want of knowl- 
edge of a special subject or milieu, 
or for want of recognizing where 
their expertise lies. Wolf Manko- 
witz has always seen (as he tells 
in his first novel) that he must 
be a specialist; he has applied that 
realization in the devious laby- 
rinths of the antique trade, and 
has succeeded by virtue of it; and, 
equally, he has learned to apply it 
in his creative work, and there too 
it has brought him quick distinc- 
tion. 

He was born in 1924 in Lon- 
don’s East End, the son of Rus- 
sian-Jewish immigrants. In 1952 
his first novel appeared, Make Me 
an Offer* a very short, but bril- 
liantly short, sketch of the ex- 
perience of a Wedgwood specialist 
among rival dealers. In the next 
year it was followed by a slightly 
longer story, A Kid for Two Far- 
things** with its hero a six-year- 
old boy in the East End. Mean- 
while he published a study of The 
Portland Vase and the Wedgwood 
Copies, and then a massive and 
expensive volume on Wedgwood. 
During the two or three years 
covered by these operations he un- 
derwent a change from the “writer 
of promise,” whose stories had 
hitherto been printed here and 
there and found that he had be- 
come a young lion in the English 
literary scene, sought by news- 
papers, welcomed by television, de- 
sired alike by the B.B.C.’s Wom- 
en’s Hour and by the ladies of 
WIZO for their most notable so- 
cial occasions. 


* Dutton, 94 pp. $2.00 
** Dutton, 120 pp. $2.50. 


by Herbert Howarth 


Now Wolf Mankowitz is a 
striking character. He is 30, and 
at 30 he has the weight, physically 
and personally speaking, of a 
Grand Old Man. A combination 
of youth and solidity goes all the 
way through him. It is his main 
feature, symbolically and factual- 
ly. The stress is on the word 
“combination.” For though he is 
a twofold man, he is not a man 
with a rift between his natures. 
There is nothing inharmonious, 
nothing schizoid, resulting from 
that double foundation on which 
he builds. He is a dealer. He is 
a writer. The two activities merge 
and make each other. He _ has 
hinted that only when he gained 
the greater mastery and success in 
his business life did he find the 
sort of writing for which he was 
meant and which readers wanted 
from him; for business, he ex- 
plains, entails “‘negotiation,” and 
so does the passing of the written 
word to the unknown reader. 
Likewise, he was born with native 
weight—so that one may imagine 
how his strong frame compels the 
notice of rival dealers and of the 
auctioneer when he enters the auc- 
tion-rooms, or strikes awe into 
the visiting client—and with a 
balancing native _ intelligence, 
which lights his face and turns it 
into the face of a humanist. Some 
super-imposed university intelli- 
gence there is, too, but essentially 
there is the intelligence of care in 
his eyes, and you will say to your- 
self when you look at him that the 
wish merely to dazzle counts less 
with him than with almost any 
other man of similar age and posi- 
tion, and that his greater concern 
is for reality and for the lights 
and shadows of reality. 


HERE HAVE BEEN throughout 

history, and there still are, these 
Mankowitz men, who have fight- 
ing weight and human percipience 
together. When they do exist, they 
are formidable. Elsewhere intel- 
ligence tends to go with nerves, 
and to wear away the flesh. Doubt, 


asceticism, contrition, sleepless 
nights, normally march with in. 
telligence, and through an inner 
erosion produce burnt-up crea- 
tures; and while these may in fact 
be wiry, and accordingly stronger, 
more resilient, and durable than 
they appear to be, they, like Cas- 
sius, betray in their figures that 
they don’t sleep o’ nights, and 
thus, being considered separatist 
and anti-social, are feared more 
than loved. The Chestertons, the 
Dr. Johnsons, the Cyranos, and 
Wolf Mankowitz, can also be 
feared by those in opposition, for 
they hug like bears and enjoy it, 
but they are always loved. 


Wolf Mankowitz has a powerful 
torso, and he has with it, one 
would suppose from the gym and 
wrestling scenes of A Kid for Two 
Farthings, an interest in the tech- 
niques of self-defence and in the 
atmosphere of big fights. Viewing 
these qualities in him, one is re- 
minded of a special aspect of Jew- 
ish history: of the situation that 
produced fighting men, from 
Dutch Sam, the pugilist of whom 
Zangwill wrote so proudly in the 
Proem to Children of the Ghetto, 
to the members of the student cor- 
porations in Eastern Europe deter- 
mined, with the idea of the Mac- 
cabees to beacon them, to be 
stronger and more skillful than 
their Gentile opponents. Equally 
one thinks of those unusual mus- 
cular types the Jewish people have 
developed: types summed up in 
the stevedores of Salonika, or in 
Shmule the Wrestler whom Man- 
kowitz has made one of the sub- 
sidiary heroes of his second success- 
story. 


Somehow, while growing into a 
connoisseur and a creative mind, 
Wolf Mankowitz has simultan- 
eously grown into the body of a 
muscle-man after these famous if 
relatively exceptional patterns. 


T IS TEMPTING to speculate over 
this double evolution — fine 


brain and bodily bulk. The ob- 
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grver is very likely as a prelim- 
inary response to see in the Man- 
kowitz interest in muscle an act 
of self-protection in the world 
that was hard on immigrant par- 
ents. The person telling the story 
in Make Me an Offer describes, in 
flash-backs, some of the difficulties 
of a family newly settled in the 
Fast End: his father’s maneuvres 
to make a business run, and “‘a 
woman crying into the frying oil 
on a Friday night.” So from these 
indications one would guess that 
he was determined never to fare 
so harshly, and that as he put 
on business toughness and acquired 
expertise in the special business 
line of ceramics, he equally threw 
on flesh, and learned gymnastics, 
to provide himself with security. 
Additional evidence for this reas- 
oning might be taken from his 
devotion and attachment to his 
own children, who are given places 
in his books and are watched and 
understood with tenderness, and 
whom he uses as the most winsome 
material for many of the commis- 
sioned articles he writes for the 
press. 


Since it is written as a light- 
hearted caricature of dealers, Make 
Me an Offer pictures them as tribe 
for whom ruthlessness, toughness, 
covetousness, and competition are 
the rule, and the author disarm- 
ingly draws himself as a member 
of the same troop. But though 
this is the staple of the book, there 
is another element with it. It lies 
in the subject of the narrator’s 
dreams, the Portland Vase: “And 
I thought suddenly that the Vase 
was solid night carved with figures 
of pure light.” He has moments 
of rhapsody over the Vase and 
the Wedgwood copies. His rhap- 
sodies are in tune with the gaiety 
of the whole novel, but not the 
less passionate for that. Manko- 
witz is a person for whom forms, 
textures, and colors sing. I have 
heard it said, rightly or wrongly, 
that he is not greatly fond of 
music. But a music sounds for him 
in ceramics. And also in the spoken 
words of humble people. And par- 
ticularly in the looks and doings 
of children. It comes, in a degree 
at least, into his own written 
words when he writes about any 


of these things. 


HIs Is another manifestation of 

his double personality. From 
his early life he learned, and clearly 
accepted the lesson that he must 
negotiate not as well as his father 
did, but even better. He conse- 
quently put on power. With it 
grew, given, not learned, and 
needing only serious application to 
turn it from taste into knowledge, 
a fundamental appetite for form 
and color. In his living, his writ- 
ing, and his appropriate body he 
has this appetite-become-knowl- 
edge-become-pleasure. 

His eye is open to certain ob- 
jects. They smile at him. He re- 
sponds with a smile back from 
his inwardness. That smile is 
translated in the visible word as: 
on the business plane, the unin- 
hibited acquisition of the objects; 
in his writing, a zest and infectious 
confidence in life; in his appear- 
ance, a big forehead, a big chin, 
fighter’s neck, and well-carried 
weight of stomach. All these are 
the symptoms of pleasure. 


Is it a customary virtue in cur- 
rent writing, this voice of pleasure 
intelligently and knowledgably 
commenting, and using clean, clear 
prose to do it? There is a fair 
quantity of clear prose to be 
found; there is a quantity of in- 
telligence and expertise, more than 
ever before in history, going into 
print; but seldom do all of these 
and their like coalesce with com- 
edy and pleasure. Moreover, in 
Anglo-Jewish writing a book’s 
intelligence has often been the 
consequence of painful experience, 
and the comedy has often turned 
on pathos and has represented 
courage in the face of difficulty 
rather than the music of the gay- 
est pleasure. This does not mean, 
of course, that Anglo-Jewish lit- 
erature is without its joy. There 
is a great sense of joy, a sense of 
clusters of warmth, in the world 
that Zangwill, or subsequently 
Louis Golding, describes. But it is 
closely involved in an abiding 
mood of the grief and the ache 
of family love. The warmth is 
the warmth of the small fire in 
the small home in the ambit of a 
hostile world. 


HAT WILL MaNnkowlTz do 
next? Perhaps a_ stranger 


Zs 


should not ask, still less try to 
answer this question. Some critics 
hold that it is not well done to 
prod in quasi-medical fashion 
around a writer while he is still 
developing, since the result may be 
to arrest his advance or misdirect 
it. But criticism is a poor affair 
if it can only interest itself in the 
past; and I can fancy Mankowitz 
himself saying, if I were to cut 
my reflections short at this point, 
that such slef-denying criticism is 
as pleasureless as life would be 
without all-in wrestling or with- 
out auctions. So I will add some 
observations that strike me as rele- 
vant to his future—or, one should 
discreetly put it, to some of his 
possible futures. 


First, the question of his sources. 
In A Kid for Two Farthings he 
writes, rather consciously and wil- 
fully, of the East End in which 
he grew up. His six-year-old Joe 
wanders down the Lane with its 
pageant of stalls and stallholders, 
and through his eyes Mankowitz 
describes the Eel King’s stand with 
its jellied eels, winkles, and whelks, 
and the water-melon barrow. 
Readers, scattered now all over 
the globe, will remember the bar- 
rows and vendors he describes, 
down to every point, recollecting 
with luxurious nostalgia how they 
too passed that way when they 
were small, and thirsted for, and 
obtained, their slice of water- 
melon. In earlier stories he tried 
with skill, to reconstruct the back- 
ground of his family’s life in Rus- 
sia. But is it not striking that 
neither the early stories nor the 
later Kid for Two Farthings are 
as quick and delicious in impact as 
Make Me an Offer? This, his most 
successful book, has its narrative 
moving in his day-to-day immed- 
iate business life. The recollec- 
tions are there too, both East End 
recollections beautifully formu- 
lated in rapid flashbacks, and the 
ancestral knowledge of Eastern 
Europe, glimpsed through the 
characterization of Mr. Abe Spar- 
ta, now a London dealer, once an 
Odessa lumberman. The recollec- 
tions are there, and are perfectly 
presented, and their perfection is 
in no little part due to the fact 
that they are embedded in the 
give-and-take of a special sector 
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of this living moment. Well, can 
Wolf Markowitz write again out 
of the same or a comparable corner 
of immediacy? 


EXT, there is the question as to 

whether the pleasure in his 
writing should or should not be 
mixed a little more with that love 
which he permits now and again 
to show. I have mentioned his 
particular affection for children, 
beginning with his own three chil- 
dren, and in his writing about any 
child there is tenderness. When 
the boy Joe’s mother looks out of 
the window and sees him playing 
in the yard: “She thought how the 
back of his neck was still like a 
baby, delicate, with a little gentle 
valley down the centre.” Further, 
in the childless Kandinsky in A 
Kid for Two Farthings he has cre- 
ated a figure who wholly belongs 
to the climate of love, and may, 
just conceivably, enter (at any 
rate for readers of Anglo-Jewish 
literature) into that domain where 
the characters of fiction become 
the legends of the people. If he 
brings himself to draw more hu- 
man beings of this nature, will he 
deprive his books of some of their 
swift vitality, or will he enrich 
them? It is not an easy problem, 
for if it is right that his impor- 
tance lies partly in the strength of 
his pleasure, which is distinct from 
the general strength of Anglo- 
Jewish writing, then he may have 
cause for avoiding whatever ap- 
proaches the pathos on which his 
predecessors have depended. How- 
ever, his writing about the famous 
Vase suggests that he has the talent 
to express his love without becom- 
ing merely tender or gentle, and 
indeed to remind us that in the 
very great writers love has a dia- 
mantine quality. To the highest 
writing where that texture is 
found he may attempt to direct 
himself. 

But there are pitfalls on the 
way. For instance, it is a tendency 
of his to write good “curtains,” 
to provide chapter-endings that 
imply the stage or the television 
screen, and to gravitate towards 
that medium. The stage caused 
much trouble to Zangwill, and it 
could possibly do so to him. Again, 
when a writer who has been 


brought up amid Yiddish, has a 


flair for carrying its idiom over 
into English, he can obtain color- 
ful and moving effects with it, 
for any genuine idiom or dialect 
can modify English attractively. 
But if he rests content with that 
alone, he will not accomplish the 
higher things we are now imagin- 
ing. 

One last reflection. The stories 
of Wolf Mankowitz are on the 
whole happy-ending success-stor- 
ies. Yet I am prepared to wager 
heavily that there are great re- 
serves of sympathy for the stum- 
bler in his formidable make-up. 
Because the hefty men spare their 
neighbors the physical advertise- 
ment of their sensitivity, their 
neighbors must not suppose them 
to be empty of it. They have fi- 
nesse in their deals, and they have 
the capacity to register and sym- 
pathize with pain and error in 
others. Wolf Mankowitz has so 
far been the poet of victories, but, 
believing that he has an inner 
power to understand the stumbles, 
hesitations, and drownings that 
are the more common lot, I won- 
der whether he may dare (though 
it will go against the grain of an 
upward-climbing man) to try to 
write of them in a future work; 
and also whether, through one of 
those pieces of brilliant deploy- 
ment for which he is so gifted, he 
may contrive to do it without 
ceasing to communicate a sense of 
color and pleasure. 
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On The Labor Zionist Front 


FIVE-POINT PROGRAM covering 

the major activities of the 
Labor Zionist Organization of 
America in the period ahead, was 
adopted by its Central Committee 
at its first quarterly meeting since 
it was elected by the 29th Na- 
tional Convention last summer. 
Comprising representatives from 
all parts of the country, the 53- 
member committee met on the 
week-end of October 9th and 
10th, in New York City. During 
the course of its deliberations it 
was privileged to have with it 
Golda Meyerson, Labor Minister 
of Israel, and David HaKohen, 
Israel Ambassador to Burma, now 
here with the Israel U. N. Delega- 


tion. 


The five major areas of activity 
which the meeting concerned itself 
with: 1) the action indicated by 
the present political situation in 
connection with Israel; 2) the 
development of an organized Ali- 
ya activity in the movement; 3) 
work among American Jewish 
youth, particularly through Ha- 
bonim, the labor Zionist youth 
organization; 4) the coming She- 
kel campaign in connection with 
the World Zionist Congress, and 
§) the Fiftieth Jubilee program 
of LZOA. 


Following a realistic appraisal of 
the present political situation in 
connection with Israel, the Central 
Committee came to the conclusion 
that large-scale mass action was 
necessary in order to impress upon 
the Administration in Washington 
how dangerous for peace in the 
Middle East and for America’s 
Own interests in the area is the 
present policy of supplying arms 
to Iraq and Egypt, and possibly 
also to other Arab states, without 
firm committments on their part 
to support the free world in its 
struggle against aggressive Com- 
munism and pending the establish- 
ment of peace with their neighbor 
Israel. The Central Committee 
therefore decided to urge all other 
Zionist groups, through the na- 
tional and local central Zionist 
bodies, and other Jewish organiza- 
tions, to organize large public 


meetings all over the country and 
to take whatever other steps are 
necessary to mobilize public opin- 
ion against this dangerous policy. 
At the same time, it declared un- 
equivocally that even if other 
groups are not ready to engage in 
mass-action on this issue at this 
time, for whatever reason, the 
LZOA itself would organize such 
action in cooperation with the 
other sections of the Labor Zionist 
Movement and such other groups 
as may wish to join in it. 


The discussion made clear, too, 
that this action, while urgently 
necessary in the weeks before the 
elections, will no doubt have to 
be continued also after November 
2nd, and the Central Committee 
therefore called upon the Move- 
ment to be prepared to carry it on 
until the Administration in Wash- 
ington adopts a favorable change 
in policy. 


HE MEETING heard reports of 

activities along this line that 
were already in progress in many 
communities, and particularly in 
New York, where the movement 
had scheduled more than thirty 
open-air meetings for the week 
preceding the elections, and an ef- 
fort was being made to bring 
about coordinated activity with 
all sections of the Jewish labor 
movement and with other Zionist 
and general Jewish groups. 


A full session was devoted to a 
discussion of the Alyia activity in 
the Movement. A major part of 
the recent conference of Ihud Ola- 
mi, the World Union of labor 
Zionist organizations, concerned 
itself with the qeustion of Alyia 
from America. Some of the leaders 
in Israel were sharply critical of 
the American Movement and de- 
manded a large Alyia from this 
country, to fill the desperate needs 
of Israel for manpower from the 
West to meet its economic, secur- 
ity and social problems. The Cent- 
ral Committee emphasized that 
there was no conflict between the 
Israel leaders who desire a large 
Alyia and the American Move- 
ment, which has to grapple with a 


psychological climate in this coun- 
try that has not been conducive 
to the scale of Alyia that both 
those in Israel and the Movement 
here would like to see. At the same 
time it was pointed out there un- 
doubtedly exists a greater poten- 
tial for Alyia within the Move- 
ment and on its periphery than has 
thus far been mobilized and the 
problem is how to do so effectively 
both to meet the needs of Israel 
and to provide a maximal oppor- 
tunity for Labor Zionist self-re- 
alization. 

It was therefore decided to do 
the folowing: a) conduct a census 
in the movement to discover which 
of the members think in terms of 
personal Alyia in the near future; 
b) organize them into Alyia 
groups acording to age, economic 
status and absorption possibilities 
in Israel; c): conduct the necessary 
educational program to prepare 
them for Alyia;.d) mobilize young 
people and technicians especially 
for limited-term service in Israel; 
e) organize the opportunities for 
settlement in Israel of older cha- 
verim above the retirement age; 
f) take the steps necessary to as- 
sure the proper integration in Is- 
rael of the Americans going there 
for settlement or service. In order 
to do all these things it was decided 
to set up as quickly as possible an 
Alyia Department in the National 
Office, which, with the coopera- 
tion of the other sections of the 
Movement and Ihud Olami, would 
make of this a central area of in- 
terest and activity in the program 
of American Labor Zionism. 


N ENCOURAGING report was 

heard of the work of Habonim 
around the country and of the 
results of its educational, and 
particularly its Workshop, pro- 
gram in the past three years. At 
the same time, grave concern was 
expressed over the fact that there 
are Habonim units now in only 
about 25 communities out of the 
nearly 200 communities in which 
there are units of the adult Labor 
Zionist Movement. Various means 
were discussed for involving the 
adult movement to a larger extent 
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in the work of Habonim, especial- 
ly by strengthening the Chay 
Commission nationally and locally 
and by seeking out senior chaverim 
and chaverot who have the back- 
ground and are campetent for 
work with the Habonim in a vari- 
ety of ways. 


One of the highlights of the 
meeting was the Luncheon on Sun- 
day at which we bade farewell to 
a group of 19 members of Habo- 
nim who left the following day 
for Israel. 


In order to mobilize the full 
effectiveness of the Labor Zionist 
Movement for the foregoing activ- 
ities as well as for the Shekel Cam- 
paign that is to be launched by the 
entire Zionist Movement on Janu- 
ary 3rd, and the many-faceted 
program in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Jubilee of Poale Zion in 
America to be observed this year, 
the Central Committee decided to 
invite Farband, Pioneer Women 
and Habonim to join it in convo- 
king a Labor Zionist Assembley in 
Dec. or January. This Assembly 
would officially proclaim this five- 
point program and would establish 
an ad hoc committee, represen- 
tative of the entire Movement, to 
carry it out. (Since the meeting 
of the Central Committee, the 
central bodies of the other sections 
have already ratified this proposal 
and plans for the Assembly will 
shortly be announced.) 


The meeting also adopted a 
platform for the elections and de- 
voted attention to the organiza- 
tional and educational program of 
LZOA. It welcomed the reorgani- 
zation of the Educational Depart- 
ment and the efforts that are being 
made to enlarge the staff both in 
the National Office and in the 
field. Finally, it elected the follow- 
ing new National Officers and 
Committee Chairmen: Susan Bre- 
cher, National Treasurer; Samuel 
Goldstein, Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee; Bert Goldstein, 
National Organization Chairman; 
Harry L. Woll, Education Chair- 
man; Baruch Zuckerman, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Zionist 
and Public Affairs; Bezalel Sher- 
man of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Ideology. Baruch Zuckerman was 


also named Editor of the Yiddi- 
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sher Kemfer; Marie Syrkin, Editor 
of the Jewish Frontier; and 
Chaya Surchin, Chairman of the 
Publications Committee. 


+ * + 


The LZOA-Poale Zion is mak- 
ing preparations in a number of 
fields for observance of its 50th 


Jubilee. 


A 50-Day Lightning Member. 
ship Drive has been proclaimed by 
the National Organization Com. 
mittee of the LZOA, under the 
Chairmanship of Bert Goldstein, 
The Drive will begin on Chanv- 
kah and will culminate in branch- 
or city-wide Victory Celebrations 
on Tu B’Shevat. 


February 13th has ben set aside 
for the 50th Jubilee Dinner of the 
LZOA in New York City, with 
an anticipated attendance of close 
to 1,000 persons. Admission will 
be by contribution of $50 and 
over. An outstanding guest from 
Israel will head the list of distin- 
guished speakers. Similar functions 
are being planned in many other 
communities. 


Highlight of the 50th Jubilee 
will be a mass meeting and con- 
cert on Sunday evening, May Ist, 
1955, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Details of the program for 
this event will be available at a 
later date. 


+ co % 


At the first meeting of the 
newly elected Central Committee, 
held recently in New York, a de- 
cision was taken to call a Labor 
Zionist Assembly, under the aus- 
pices of the entire Labor Zionist 
Movement, some time in Decem- 
ber or January. The Assembly will 
deal with four vital areas of Labor 
Zionist actiivty, namely: political 
action; the Shekel Campaign and 
problems pertaining to the forth- 
coming World Zionist Congress; 
the Jubilee Program of the Poale 
Zion; and Aliyah. 


+ + % 


The month of November saw 
the opening of two schools for 
adults of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment. In New York, the Greater 
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DULUTH, MINN. 





CARL LEWIS 


WILLIAMANTIC, CONN. 





SINOLA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





H. GARR 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





J. SCHWIGER 


DENVER, COLORADO 





E. DAVIS 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





L. ALDANI 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





H. WEINTRAUB 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





DAVID RABINOVITZ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





G HARA 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














New York Council in cooperation 
with the Jewish Teachers Semin- 
ary began a series of intensive He- 
brew courses taught by two tal- 
ented Israeli teachers. The courses 
will run for a fifteen week period 
and then a second semester will 
begin in March of 1955. Another 
important course being taught is 
Israel Folk Dancing which was 
received with great enthusiasm. 
Beginning December 1954 there 
will be a series of lectures on 
LABOR ZIONISM and ISRAEL. 
The lectures will comprise a sur- 
vey of the sources of the Labor 
Zionist Movement, the develop- 
ment of Labor Israel, the kib- 
butzim and other cooperative en- 
terprises and the Histadrut, the 
MAPAI and the political align- 
ment and forces in Israel today. 


In Los Angeles too a Labor 
Zionist School opened November 
2nd with a large enrollment in 
Hebrew, Bible, Yiddish and Dra- 
ma. These courses are organized 
under the auspices of the Institute 
of Jewish Education. In answer to 
a long felt need for a school of 
this type, a program has been spe- 
cially prepared to suit the needs 
of all members of the Poale Zion, 
Farband and Pioneer Women. 


A total of 47 chaverim and 
chaverot of the Labor Zionist 
Movement in America have emi- 
grated to Israel during the months 
of September and October, accord- 
ing to a report by the Chay Com- 
mission. Of these, 28 left in Sep- 
tember through Haikar Haoved, 
and 19 others, who went in Oc- 
tober, were members of Habonim. 
The latter represent the vanguard 
of a larger group numbering sev- 
enty who plan to go to Israel to 
found a kibbutz of their own or 
to join an existing one. The Chay 
Commission reports further that 
each month a substantial number 
of chaverim of the Movement con- 
tinue to go on Aliyah to Israel. All 
members of the Movement who 
plan to go to Israel permanently 
are requested to communicate with 
the Chay Commission, 45 East 
17th Street, New York , N. Y., 
as to their future plans. 
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D. A. HUFFMAN 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





J. B. HANSON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





E. W. HYDE 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 








FIRM FOUNDATION 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





J. BANKLE 


DETROIT, MICH. 











C. L. LARSON 


SO. EUCLID, OHIO 





CLIFFORD ABBOT 


SALESBURY, MD. 





B. THORPE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Front Decorating Co. 


14 HAMILTON AVENUE 
M#. Vernon, N. Y. 








EDW. R. STARK 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















NEW YORK’S 


Veind Chanukah Festival 


Sponsored by 19 National Organizations and Greater New York Committee for Israel Bonds. 


in MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
on 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23rd, 1954 at 8 P.M. 





_— 


This FESTIVAL will honor the heritage of Judah Maccabee. 
This FESTIVAL will HELP ISRAEL’S ECONOMY, 
through the PURCHASE OF ISRAEL BONDS. 


You can get FREE tickets by buying a DEVELOPMENT BOND 
OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL in the denomination of 
$100 to $1,000 and more. 


Buy A Bond Immediately! 
Join the Bond Volunteers by Selling Bonds! 
Bond Volunteers Will Be Honored 
Members of Poale Zion, Farband and Pioneer Women 
are URGED to INTENSIFY Bond Sales and Activities. 


LET US wind up 1954 with the LARGEST NUMBER OF 
BONDS SOLD and MAXIMUM PAYMENTS. 


WE CALL: 
For SPECIAL BOND MEETINGS 


of the units of the Labor Zionist Movement! 


q 


For information call or write: 











>» 
> 
» 
> 


To THE Bonp CoMMITTEE OF YOUR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, OR TO THE 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE FOR ISRAEL BONDS 


215 FOURTH AVENUE e Tel. ORegon 7-9650 e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































